Rebels Calling Their Own Shots 



SUMMARY: Desptte most advice, Pakistani military officials pressed 
for a full-scale assault on Kabul in what critics liave charged is an 
attempt to install their own surrogate government in Afghanistan. But 
a group of veteran resistance fighters refused to play follow the leader 
into a futile fight and has drawn op a military strategy of its own. 



Olt'icials of Pakistan's niilit;ir\ imcl- 
ligencc service who long manip- 
ulated the war against the Soviet 
invasion of Af ghanistan have been so deter- 
rnincd to install their own siinogale in 
Kabul that the)' have been prepared, say 
their critics, to tight to the last Afghan. 

As the summer fighting season drew to 
a close this year, the generals in Islamabad 
seemeti to be preparing to prcne the cvnics 
right. Against most political and military 
advice, [he Pakistani brass began pushing 
tor an all-out assault on Kabul that. Western 
experts predicted, could only have resulted 
ill massive civilian deaths without any tac- 
tical or strategic gain. 

But then, in a series of events described 
m glowing terms by experienced observers 
of the Afghan war. 30 veteran resistance 
commanders seem to have accomplisheci iii 
two weeks what their countrymen were 
unable to do in the previous decade: They 
look control of their own wan 

In an emotional meeting chaired by re- 
sistance leader Ahmad Shah Massoud atop 
the banen Shah Salim mountain on the 
northern Aighan-Pakistani border, the 
commanders loined in a takeover that de- 
fied both their political leaders and [Paki- 
stani olficials. Their political leaders had 
wasted the opportunity they had been 
given, so now the fighting men had to lake 
conlii il. Ihe\ said. 

"■ llie things that have hapjiened arc sim- 
ply stunning." says a senior U.S. olficial. 
"It's the biggest risk Massoud has ever 
taken 

The Oct. 12 meeting of the council, as 
well as subsequent meetings in Pakistan 
betv\een Massoud anu top Pakistani of- 
ficials, represents a significant break- 
through lor the resistance and lor Massoud 
himself. Now 37. he is .i staunch nationalist 
who leatis !().(HK) niujdhulci n in northern 
.Afghanistan. Me has ct)nsistcntly refused 
to follow orders the Pakistanis have tried to 
give him in return for sup|"K)i1. As late as 
last lall. he said in an intei\iew at his 
headquarters in the Fakhar Valley: "It's a 
chess game. We don't care what I'akistan 
anil the (^theis do or do not ilo I ha\c told 
all m\ commanders that we w ill go! nothing 
lioni the Pakistanis. I have told them that 
the v\orld is not goini: to help ii^ anyiin>re. 
It s going to be us against this regime. 

Much of his criticism has focused on tlie 
leaders ol the sewn Iractioiis resislaiKC 
f-Kilitical fxiilics headquailered m the Paki- 
stani bttnlei tov\n o\ I'eshawar The resis- 
tance politicians were forced together by 
Pakistani intelligence, in concen with the 
U.S. Central intelligence Agency, into an 
exile biKly known as the Aighan Interim 
(iovemment. The group has been a resolute 



lailure. unrepresentative of the people it 
claims to represent, whose onlv real mili- 
tary operation the Pakistani engineered 
siege of .lalalabad at the time oi the Sov iet 
w ith(.liav\al was a tliNastci. 

"We lelt some ol the political decisions 
to our leaiiers so they would take charge 
and o!gani/e a leadeiship that would be 
acceptable to all jieople inside .Mghani- 
stan," .Massoud said on his arrival at (he 
btMiler. expressinu his disgu'-t at the failure 
the S(>viels withdrew in l ebruarv last year 
"After the downfall of the regime, that new 
leadership was to take power in Kabul. God 
forbid, our leadership cannot do this. God 
lorbid in the future, we commanders will 
probably have to make these decisions." 

Massoud has long called lor and worked 
quietly toward a national militaiy counc! 
ol commanders of diflereni ethnic groups 
anti dilleient parties outside the umbrella 
of his council. Hv this summer. -Jn eoii! 
mamlers from the south, some with ties to 
Pakistani militarv iiitelliii ence. udii caileu 
their first council meeting. Massoud ini- 
tially said such a meeting would " benefit 
the Afghan nation." Bui when the time lor 
the 3(X)-man council came, he neither at- 
tendetl nor sent a represenlalivc 

He was not yet certain thai \\hat was 
evolving was not simpiv ;i repetmon of the 
.Afghan Interim Government, ""i still don't 
know how obstacles will be placed in the 
path of this hy loreigneis." he said in an 
earlier interview. "We need to see how 
steadfast the other commanders will be 
against outside intluence." 

The members ol the tledgling council 
were adamant that they were acting on their 
own. After four days of talks, thev reached 
two conclusions: that there should be more 
military c(K)rdination between them and 
that they should jointly provide security on 
^ roads in their areas to facilitate inujdhidcen 
convoys of materiel and food. 

But in late summer, members of Paki- 
stan's military Inter-Serviees Intelligence 
tiirectorate began trying to enlist com- 
mamlers in an invasion of the capital. Al- 
most to a man, thev refused, saying they 
wouM not participate in something they 
obviously could not win and that would 
bring so many civilian dead. 

The aborted attack proved to be the final 
straw. .At their October council meeting, 
the commanders agreetl on an alternative 
plan that would involve simultaneous 
attacks this winter on the regime's "'weak 
|"K)inls' before mounting larger scale ojier- 
ations ai'ainst targets includini: Kabul next 
spring. At the Sh;ih Saiim session, they 
decided thev had to take a stand and deliver 
that message in Pakistan. Massoii^l savs the 
new strategy draw n up bv resistance com- 



manders was acceptetl bv the majoritv of 
Peshawar leaders, but he is dea- about 
where he thinks the real jxnver Ik- 

"11 Irom now on the nin/<ihiJrr,i |(„vcv 
are used eflectively and lalionalK." he said, 
the Kabul regime will collapse and an is- 
lamic government that eonlorms to the will 
ol the people will replace it. 

— Richard Xhu keiKic 
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A strange sort 
of war 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE PANJSHIR VALLEY 

ABDULLAH JAN sat in the autumn sun- 
L shine eating fat green grapes. "It's bet- 
ter here than in Pakistan," he said with a 
grin. With one wife in his Afghan village 
and a second in a refugee camp in Pakistan, 
he may have more reason than most to be 
sanguine. Life in Afghanistan's valleys and 
villages is no rural idyll; but with the grain 
winnowed and grapes thick on the vine 
come glimpses of the old ways, shattered by 
Russian tanks more than a decade ago. 
The people of the Panjshir valley fought 




Shall I go home? 

hard for their freedom. They suffered nine 
offensives by the Soviet army and its Afghan 
aUies. These invading troops left the valley 
in 1988, and each summer since a few more 
people have returned to their damaged 
homes. Of the valley's former population of 
150,000, some 3,000 exiles have so far ven- 
tured back. Since most necessities are hard 
to come by, it is perhaps no bad thing that 
most refugees have stayed away. Peace is 
spreading, but war goes on. Hundreds of 
donkeys still clatter over the mountain 
passes from Pakistan, laden with American- 
supplied arms. But it's a strange sort of war; 
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rarely is it clear who is fighting whom. 

Visitors might be forgiven for thinking 
there is a permanent truce between the 
mujaheddin guerrillas and the government's 
army. Commerce thrives between Kabul 
and the Panjshir. In the busy little bazaar of 
Gulbahar, where the valley enters the plain, 
everything comes from the capital. Shop- 
keepers over 40, no longer called up for gov- 
ernment military service, travel to Kabul to 
buy their goods themselves; the younger 
ones send their fathers or uncles. 

Jabal Saraj, five miles from Gulbahar, is 
a government outpost surrounded by 
mujaheddin land. Its job is to guard the 
Salang highway, Kabul's lifeline to the So- 
viet Union. Whenever a few excitable 
mujaheddin raid a convoy on the Salang, 
the troops in Jabal Saraj fire half a dozeri 
shells at the nearby hills. In Gulbahar the 
shopkeepers sip green tea and watch the 
puffs of smoke. The mujaheddin com- 
mander in Gulbahar says the military situa- 
tion is fine; he does not foresee any attacks 
on the garrison down the road. 

In four^ north-eastern provinces, the 
mujaheddin's commander, Ahmad Shah 
Massoud, is lord of nearly all he surveys. He 
says he would like to get on with destroying 
the Kabul government. For nearly two years, 
however, since the last Russian troops left: 
Afghanistan, he has been diverted by a bit- 
ter conflict with the followers of his old ri- 
val, Gulbuddin Heckmatyar. 

In October Mr Massoud emerged from 
his mountains for the first time in a decade 
to meet other mujaheddin commanders in 
Pakistan. He returned to Afghanistan be- 
lieving he had convinced both the com- 
manders and their Pakistani hosts to accept 
his plan for a "new strategy" of coordinated 
attacks on smaller government centres. Mr 
Massoud met Mr Heckmatyar and signed an 
agreement for military co-operation, which 
also provides for elections to a mujaheddin 
government in 13 northern provinces. 

Neither understanding may come to 
much. The mujaheddin have planned co- 
ordinated attacks many times before, but, 
with no central command and any number 
of petty rivalries, coordination is not their 
strong suit. President Najibullah is hoping 
that his visit to Geneva in November, will 
have further undermined any guerrilla plans 
for a concerted offensive. In Geneva the 
president met a number of mujaheddin lead- 
ers and representatives of the former Af- 
ghan king, 74-yearold Zahir Shah, who lives 
in Rome. Back in Kabul, Mr Najibullah 
claimed this week that in Geneva "a good 
foundation" had been laid for peace, but de- 
clined to give details. 

With snow now falling in the Hindu 
Kush, Mr Massoud's military plans may any- 
way have to wait until the spring. 
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Afghan RebdLeaders 
Pressing an Electoral Plan 



By BARBARA CROSSETTE 

' Special lo The New York Times 

I PESHAWAR, Pakistan, Dec. 3 — 
(Nearly two years after forming a 
'provisional government in exile, lead- 
ers of seven Afghan political organiza- 
tions are setting in motion a much-de- 
layed electoral process this week in 
areas of Afghanistan controlled by 
their guerrillas. 

But the plan, introduced with some 
fanfare at an open-air convention in the 
nearby town of Hyadabad on Sunday, is 
being sharply criticized among exiles 
here and in Iran as being too restric- 
tive in terms of who will be allowed to 
vote. The elections, stretching over 
several months in up to 20 provinces 
and many refugee camps, would ulti- 
mately choose a national assembly and 
a council of leaders empowered to 
name a head of government. 

The regulations governing the elec- 
tions limit participation to a narrow 
group of military commanders, identi- 
fied as those having 30 or more armed 
followers; Islamic scholars, eliminat- 
ing intellectuals in other fields, and 
elders acceptable to the guerrilla lead- 
ers. 

These "voters," whose number a 
writer associated with the resistance 
here estimated to be no more than 5 
percent of the Afghan nation, must be 
Muslim, male and tested supporters of 
the "holy war" against the Najibullah 
Government in Kabul, according to the 
agreement. 

Other Plans Discussed 

, Many Afghans believe that the sud- 
i den decision to put into effect an elec- 
■ tion proposal that has been gathering 
dust for many months is a response to 
other plans being discussed at the 
United Nations, between Moscow and 
Washington, amoig the ft^wers of the 
exiled king, Zahtr Shah, and most re- 
cently between President Najibullah 
and Afghan exile leaders meeting in 
Geneva. 

"It seems like the end of the game, 
and they have to do something now "' 
Nairn Majro(*, director of the inde- 
pendent Afghan Information Center 
said in an interview on Saturday, 
, Mr. Majrooh — a widely respected 
I resistance journalist whose father, the 
scholar Sayed Majrooh, was assassi- 
nated in 1988, apparently by Afghan 
fundamentaHsts - said the Election 
plan all but rules out moderates and 
'the ordmary people," five million of 
whom have been displaced by a 12 
year-long war. 

'The people are crying," said a for- 
mer guerrilla commander who gave up 
«ie fight when the Soviet Union with- 
drew its troops in 1989. "The people are 
tired of fighting. They want a govern- 
ment They want us to talk with Naiib 
because the reality is that he is there " 
A reporter returning at intervals to 
this intrigue-filled border area finds 
that with each passing month, the re- 
sentment and fear of "Pakistan and 



the Arabs" seems to grow, i ne phrase 
"Pakistan and the Arabs" has become 
shorthand for the concern that as the 
Afghanistan war recedes as a priority 
subject between the superpowers, it is 
mushrooming into a regional issue. 

An Afghan exile leader who spoke on 
condition of anonymity said today that 
the Saudis and what he called "other 
fanatics from the gulf" had withdrawn 
after the invasion of Kuwait in August 
but are now coming back to be in a 
position to influence the outcome of any 
Afghan settlement to their advantage. 

Saudi Arabia, it is assumed here, is 
anxious that Iran does not take advan- 
tage of the Persian Gulf situation to 
stake out its own claim for influence in 
a new Afghanistan. The Saudi-Iranian 
rivalry, part sectarian between Sunni 
and Shia Muslims and part strategic, 
puts Pakistan in a pivotal position 
since it has good relations with both na- 
tions. 

Diplomats say Moscow is justifiably 
concerned that even if it and Washing- 
ton agree to "negative symmetry" and 
withdraw arms supplies from the Af- 
ghans, other nations will continue to 
back the guerrillas. 

Another new area of political activity 
in Afghanistan now is among the guer- 
rilla commanders fighting in the field. 
This year they began a series of un- 
precedented organizational confer- i 
ences of their own, prompted by de- 
spair at the failure of civilian exile 
leaders to agree on any political plan. 

The commanders from both Iran- 
based and Pakistan-based guerrilla 
armies who met in early October ati 
Shah Salim, on the Afghan-Pakistan 
border near Chitral, decided to divide 
Afghanistan, large parts of which they 
control, into administrative zones to 
better coordinate military activities. 

Among the commanders at the Shah 
Salim meeting was Ahmed Shah Ma- 
sood, who made his first visit to Paki- 
stan in 12 years. Commander Masood 
controls large areas of northern Af- 
ghanistan, including the strategic Sa- 
lang highway to the Soviet Unicm. 

NYT 12/4 



Pakistani farmer 
gives Masood cow 

During the commanders' meeting 
held in the border village of Shah 
Saleem, Chitral, a kxal Pakistani farm- 
er brought a cow {<x Masood as a gift 

He told Masood that he had heard 
his name and now wanted to give him 
something. Masood thanked him for 
his gift The cow was slaughtered to 

feed the guests. 

AFGHANews 11/15 
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Resettled Afghan Farmers Face Uphill Task 



Special to The New York Times 

GHAZIABAD. Afghanistan - The 
800 Afghans who returned to work at a 
state farm here a year ago under an ex- 
perimental resettlement program 
have learned how great will be the task 
of rebuilding their shattered country. 

Once the second largest producing 
farm in Afghanistan, with some 12,000 
workers and 7,500 verdant acres of 
cropland and orchards, Ghaziabad to- 
day looks more like a corpse picked 



clean by vultures. 

Much of the topsoil has blown away, 
leaving barren fields of sand and stone. 
Water culverts have dried up and the 
citrus and olive trees have withered. 



Cannibalized hulks of Soviet-made 
tractors and threshers lie scattered 
everywhere among the sagging shells 
of looted buildings. 
The scorched remains of trucks and 



Highlights of Hezb, Jami'at accord 



The following are the important points of the agreement between Hezb 
and Jami'at signed by Prof Rabbani and Hikmatyar on October 24. 
Commander Ahmad Shah Masood played a key role in bringing the two to 
get her. The signatories have agreed to implement the accord first in the 13 
provinces where the Supervisory Council maintains a presence, so that tension 
between Hezb and Council will be reduced: 

•Local councils will be formed in each district and sub-districL 

•The councils will be formed through elections, based on pri^itionate 
representation of the parties participating in the election. 

•The majority party in each district will form the local administration. 

•Collection of taxes, provision of law and order and formation of judicial 
committees are the responsibilities of the ruling party. 

•The revenues of each area will be divided as the following: 

(a) The expenses of the local administration will be paid. 

(b) The remaining income will be divided between the parties propor- 
tionate to their representation in the local council. 

•The minority parties have a right to do political woric, carry out social 
assistance programs and prepare military action against the enemy. 

•The minority parties will wwk under the command of the majority party 
in defensive operations, but in offensive actions the Mujahideen of each party 
will act according to the advice of their party. 

•Mujahideen can change their party allegiance provided they return the 
property of the party they leave. 

•No person from any party has a right to make a cease-fire with the re- 
gime, get assistance from it or help it in any way. Such pers(ms will be tried 
by the local council, and their panics cannot defend them. 

•A council of commanders in each province will be formed to coordinate 
military activities of the Mujahideen against the regime. Effective command- 
ers of the province will be members of this council. 

•Other parties will be invited to take part in the arrangements envisaged 
in this agreement Jami'at and Hezb undertake to start implementation of the 
agreement one week from the date of signing it 

•A delegation of the two parties will be sent to each province to supervise 
and assist the return of internally displaced people and the opening of the of- 
fice of the parties in each area before the election is held. 



armored vehicles that littered the high- 
way to Ghaziabad when the refugees 
first arrived are completely gone. They 
have been dissembled, cut up and sold 
as scrap metal by the rebels to finance 
their faltering war against the Kabul 
Government. 

"This is what the war has become," 
said Shamsuddin, a supervisor of the 
farm project, "We have only ruins left 
to feed on." 

But propsects are not much brighter 
for the three million Afghans who con- 
tinue to live in refugee camps across 
the border in Pakistan. 

In March, the office of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees 
warned that relief money would prob- 
ably end within three years because of 
growing donor fatigue. The office has 
already begun reducing its food contri- 
butions to the camps, and three private 
relief agencies in Peshawar closed this 
year. More are expected to follow suit. 

Relief officials are urging refugees 
to return home, even though they admit 
that conditions in many areas still 
make permanent resettlement nearly 
impossible. 

Ghaziabad is a pilot project run by 
Save the Children U.S.A., one of a num- 
ber of small nongovernmental organi- 
zations working in selected areas to re- 
build infrastructure and re-establish 
traditional tribal bodies as civil admin- 
istration imits. The farm is six miles 
southeast of Jalalabad in a "liberted 
zone" of the guerrillas. 

After a year the project has suc- 
ceeded in replanting about a tenth of 
Ghaziabad's original acreage and 
coaxing the same portion of its or- 
chards back to life. Save the Children 
provides things like transport and sup- 
plementary food for workers and .their 
families. 

But problems abound. Lacking ade- 
quate food themselves, the guerrillas 
often raid the orchards in search of 
fruit while Kuchi nomads persist in 
grazing their camels on the farm's 
fledgling alfalfa crop. 

And being in a "liber«ted zone" is by 
no means a guarantee of security, as 
the many 15-foot-wide craters dotting 
the land attest The resettled farmers 
live in constant fear of Scud missiles, 
the Kabul Government's main instru- 
ment for inflicting random terror. 



'One f lower 
X spring. " 
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Tackling Afghanistan without aid 



By Rashid Ahmad Khan 

rhe old issue of Afghanistan with 
new realities presents a serious 
challenge to the government of 
PM Mian Mohammad Nawaz 
Sharif. When in opposition he, 
as UI chief, had accused the PPP govern- 
ment of betraying the cause of what he 
called Afghan jehad. In fact one of the alle- 
gations that the movers of no-confidence 
motion levelled against the former govern- 
ment was that it had damaged the Afghan 
resistance movement and turned its viaory 
into defeat. 

The faa of the matter was, however, that 
the policy of Benazir Bhutto's government 
on Afghanistan was more hawkish than that 
of Genera] Zia. The PPP government con- 
tinued to supply arms to the Afghan resis- 
tance groups. It refused to hold direa nego- 
tiations with the Kabul regime and it mam 
tained its full support- of the Afghan Interim^ 
Govern^ient (AJG). During the whole pe- 
nod of PPP government, the Afghan policy 
of Pakistan remained entrusted to the mili- 
tary inspire of the objeaions of the United 
States, in the two abortive attempts to seek 
violent solutions to the Afghan problem, i.e. 
the Jalalabad fiasco of 1989 and rebellion of 
Afghan defence minister General Shah- 
nawaz Tanai m March this year, the ISI was 
given a free hand by the Benazir Goverp- 
ment. In spite of that Pakistan could not 
overthrow Najib's puppet govemraenl. Op- 
position held the PPP government sorely re- 
sponsible for this. 

The present government seems to have 
been left with even less space for manoeu- 
vnng than the previous government. A 
number of developments account for the 
limited options that the new government of 
Paksitan has on its disposal. The foremost 
among these is the decline of US interest m 
the Afghan problem. 

The US government is under 
tremendous Congress pressure to drastically 
•reduce, if not completely cut off, US aid to 
the Afghan resistance. 

Apart from the change in US attitude, 
there is also a radical transformation in the 
world as to hov, Afghanistan is perceived 
foliowmg the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 
This transformation is refieaed in the con- 
sensu? resolution on Afghanistan adopted 
dunng the current session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly in which need for a peaceful 
political solution of Afghanistan problem 
through negoiiaiions among all the parties 
was re-empnasiscc. A number of aid 

acencies and donor countnes have withheld 
tncir humanitarian assistance to tne Afghan 
refugees, making it conditional to the return 
0!' tne refugees t,i tncir countr\. Since the 
rcnatnation programme na - n^.: nroceca-^.' 
as planned and only a small number of 
refugees have gone back to their land, the 
new government of Pakistan already saddled 
with acute economic difficulties, will have to 
bear the expenses of looking after the 
Afghan refugees without any funher aid 
from outside. 

When the repatriation programme 
sponsored by the United Nations was given 
the go ahead signal in July last, some of the 
UI component panics and mujahideen 
groups based in Peshawar had vehemently 



opposed it. In fact, returning refugees were 
threatened with dire consequences, calling 
the repatriation programme a "conspiracy" 
against Afghan jehad. Many refugees who 
wanted to return were discouraged by mu- 
jahideen who blocked all the routes leading 
in to Afghanistan. The ulema belon^ng to 
Jamaat-i-lslami and Jamiat Ulema-i-Islam 
made speeches in the mosques in which the 
repatriation programme was termed un-Is- 
lamic. 

The Prime Minister of the Afghan In- 
terim Government. Prof. Ahdul Rah Ra.sul 




^ Mr Rasul Sayaf 



Sayyaf went to Ouetta before the initiation 
of the repatriation programme to ask the 
refugees in Balochistan not to agree to repa- 
triation which he termed illegal. Similarly, 
other mujahideen leaders like Professor 
Rabbani and MauM Younas Khalis also op- 
posed the repatriation plan describing it as a 
"violation of^ human riehts". 

The UN ^onsored plan for the rqjatria- 
tion of Afghan refugees sounded a joint con- 
spiracy against them by the United -States 
and the previous government of Pakistan. 
The same view was expressed by the leaders 

of political parties belonging to UI and 
COP. 

It was also believed that Pakistan's pow- 
erful ISI was opposed to the repatriation 
plan. 

No wonder, therefore, that when the PPP 
government was ousted from power on Au- 
gust 6 the repatriation of the refugees also 
came to halt. If the present government 
sticks to its pledge not to send the Afghan 



refugees bade unless Najibulian government 
is removed, it should be ready to face the 
three consequences (a) increased economic 
burden as UNHCR and other donor agen- 
cies are Tiot prepared to further extend the 
humanitarian assistance to the refugees who 
refuse to go back; (b) a ^lit with coalition 
partners at the provincial and even national 
level, as some highly influential political 
groups aligned with IJI are against the con- 
tinued stay of Afghan refugees in NWFP 
and Balochistan; (c) a situation of near civil 
war among the Afghan refugees as, accord- 
ing to many observers, a large majority of 
Afghan refugees want to go back; they are 
onfy forcibly being held back by the ele- 
ments whose vested interests are linked with 
continued stay of refugees in Pakistan. 

On the other front, i.e., the search for a 
political settlement of the Afghan problem, 
the new UI government also faces a 
dilemma. A solution of the Afghan problem 
has become an extremely urgent matter for 
the government of Pakistan in view of fast 
changing national and international political 
scenes. If the government of Mian Nawaz 
Sharif does not respond to this urgency, it 
does so as its own risk because both US and 
Saudi Arabia have expressed their inability 
to further support the Afghan Jehad in viev^' 
of the Gulf situation. In case the govern- 
ment takes an initiative to solve the Afghan 
problem, it will inevitably entail association 
of Kabul regime led by Najibullah -with the 
dialogue. Haji Ghulam Ahmad Bilor of 
ANP, which is aij imponant coalition pan- 
ner of UI in NWFP, has already called on 
the new government of Pakistan to hold di- 
rect negotiation with Kabul on the Afghan 
issue. Tlie United States is also inclined to- 
wards favouring direct talks between Islam- 
abad and Kabul; it has so far refrained from 
making its position public only in deference 
to the longstanding attitude of Pakistan. 

But as the reports suggest the US is los- 
ing patience over the stalemate in 
Afghanistan and is anxious to get rid of this 
imbroglio. It is looking towards Pakistan for 
a breakthrough with the expeaations that 
Islamabad would use its influence over mu- 
jaJiideen to persuade them to agree to an in- 
tra-Afghan dialogue with a greater role of 
the Umted Nations. Tne current Afghan sit- 
uation, thus presents real hard choice.'^ for 
the new government of Pakistan. 



Frontier Post 11/16 
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A Split Force, an Immovable Najib 



SUMMARY: Since the Soviet troops left Afghanistan, President Najib 
has relied on Moscow's weapons supply and his own wiles as former 
chief of the secret police to keep Kabul firmly in his grasp. As 
divisions among the mujahideen grow deep and deadly, and Pakistan's 
own turmoil clouds Its role, the White House is taking public steps. 



In the decade that the Soviet Union (k- 
cupied Afghanistan, the Islamic par- 
tisans known as mujahideen who hat- 
tied to delend their nation enjoyed a 
romantic image throughout the West. They 
were often seen as simple, tough mountain 
tolk who put God, countr> and honor be- 
fore their own lives, safety and certainly 
tlicir co/iifon, 

I hey are now a people on the edge of 
losing every thing they have fought and" sac- 
rificed for. If that happens, say both Af- 
ghans and U.S. otllcials, they will be the 
victims not only of one of the most oppres- 
sive regimes in mtxiem times but al.so of 
the failings of their own leaders in their 
jihad, or holy war. 

Since 1979, three U.S. admini.strations 
with rare bipartisan congressional backing 
have supported the freedom fighters, send- 
ing a total of almost $2 billion in military 
and humanitarian aid, lately at the rate of 
S.^(K) million a year. 

Ironically, the future has l(K)ked increas- 
ingl\ grim since the resistance achieved the 
first half of Its objective: the withdrawal of 
the II5.(KK) Soviet troops from Alghan- 
isian in Febmaiy 1989. I'he Red Army left, 
but Kabul remained firmly in the hands of 
Moscow's surrogate, T^resident Najib. 

Controlled by Pakistan's militaiy intel- 
ligence serx ice and based in the Pakistani 
lx)rder town of Peshawar, the resistance 
political leadership failed to achieve its goal 
of ousting Najib and capturing its home- 
land, despite optimistic predictions al the 
liine thai they would do so in weeks, if n^i 
days. "Najib isn't doing as badiv as ever\,- 
one figured." says Gen. Colin L. Powell, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
national security advrser in the Reagan ad- 
ministration when the withdrawal began. 
"A lot of people put him in his grave and it 
hasn't hapjxned." 

Najib has hung in partly because ol 
massive Soviet backing to the tune of $3 
billion a year in weapons and materiel 
alonr. The tomier head of KhAl). the 
dreaded Afghan secret police, he also has 
tight control of the nation's intelligence and 
military infrastructure. Having "tactically 
retreated from outlying areas, he has 
shored up his lone power base, Kabul. 

"Maybe things should have been done a 
little differently toward the end of 19S8 and 
1989" to help end the war, Powell savs. 
"When I left the national security adviser's 
t)ffice, we had had a major political win 
an».l the w ithdrawals were taking place, but 
the conilict had been still left intact, to Ix' 
continued. Now both nations have support- 



ed their respective sides (or the last couple 
of years and the killing goes on." 

The Bush administration is now oveillv 
committed for the lirst time to a pi)|itical 
solution to what many are starting to call a 
civil war rather than a crusade against out- 
side aggression. Soviet and U.S. officials 
are inching toward an agreement but are 
separated by several points, the most sisi- 
nificant being the future of Najib hiinseli. 

The talks have been under way since the 
Soviets left, but they got serious late last 
year when U.S. officials first said they 
would entertain a transler of power in 
which Najib would participate but would 
be gone at the conclusion of the process. 

The talks have no toniiai structure or 
timetable. Secretai-> of Stale .lames A. Ba- 
ker III and Soviet Foreign Minister l:duard 
Shevardnadze discussed the problem in 
New York Sept. 26 but made no real pix)g- 
ress, officials say. 

Both sides are taking what participants 
call "baby steps" toward each other. The 
Ng hitch is h(w mucti«pf»ww Najib will 




give up. Antong the powers that the United 
Stales is demanding he immedialelv sur- 
render are those of the mmislnes of De- 
fense. Finance, and Inlormation. Ihe ad- 
ministration also insists on his dismantling 
the secret police service. 

The U.S. ambassador lo the Alghan 
resislance, Peter Tomsen. says. "A political 
solution is far preferable to a conlmuation 
of the killing." 

The fractious nature of llie resistance 
remains a real problem, however. In- 
tighting among the seven deepK divided 
parties that make up the niiiialiidccii alli- 
ance is now si)metiiiies almost as healed 
and occasionally as deadly as their attacks 
on the communists. Although united by a 
common religion, the Afghans have age- 
old tribal and ethnic dilTerences. Their 
leaders also have developed 2()th century 
power stmggle ambitions. 

At the end ot the second so-called fight- 
ing season since the Soviet withdrawal, 
most mujahideen are further from victory 
than the day the invaders headed back north 
across the Amu Darya. Because of this, 
support lor the Peshawar bosses both in 
in the ranks of their iollowers and among 
their international friends has dropped pre- 
cipitously. 4 * - 

iNSK.nr ()( r()Bi:K i.s. I'wo 



(Please, not 
another egg 
because the 
cost of 2 eggs 
is equal to my 
1 month's salary!) 



The USSR Is Our Ally? 

The many references by President George 
Bush and other national leaders to the Soviet 
Union as our "ally" in the Mideast bring dis- 
grace to our nation. 

Bush insists that Iraq's leaders must be pun- 
ished for their crimes against Kuwait, but one 
wonders why the USSR's 10-year campaign of dev- 
astation against Afghanistan has been forgotten 
During the 1980s, more than 1.4 milUon Afghan 
avilians were killed by Soviet troops. 

How can Mikhail Gorbachev, who bears a 
uon s share of the responsibility for what was 
done to Afghanistan, be accorded any dignity 
whatsoever? e> j 

Bush's willingness to forget the continued Sovi- 
et training of Iraqi forces is equally appalling. 
Hundreds of Soviet technicians are still in Iraq 
teaching Saddam Hussein's forces how to use the 
Soviet weapons aimed at American troops. And 
Bush calls the USSR an ally! Incredible! 

Our forces are not supposed to be the world's 
pohcemen. The whole affair looks to me like a cam- 
paign to speed the United States into the arms of a 
world government. 

We all should remind Congress that there is no 
authorization for the president or anyone else to 
, put our nation's military at the disposal of the 
I Umted Nations. 
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Afghanistan 

Almost home 



FOR nearly two years peace moves in Af- 
ghanistan have been as frozen as the gla- 
ciers of the Hindu Kush. Just possibly some 
of the ice may be melting. 

On December 12th, in Houston, the 
American secretary of state, Mr James 
Baker, and the Soviet foreign minister, Mr 
Edward Shevardnadze, inched closer to an 
Afghan agreement — without quite getting 
there. The Russians are prepared to stop 
arming the Kabul regime, and the Ameri- 
cans to do the same with their clients, the 
mujaheddin guerrillas. But they disagree 
about President Najibullah. The Russians 
want him to retain power until an election is 
held, but the Americans (while dropping an 
earlier demand that he step down uncondi- 
tionally) say he must hand over control of 
the army and most ministries to a broad- 
based interim government. 

The Soviet Union wants to be rid of a 
conflict that costs it $300m a month in sup- 
plies. Support for the mujaheddin is ebbing 
in America. An agreement would eventually 
make the Afghan war less fearsome — 
though, with one mujaheddin group hold- 
ing a stock of 20,000 ground-to-ground 
rockets, arms will not run low for a while — 
but it is not clear that it would bring peace. 
At present the Najibullah government con- 
trols Kabul and most big towns; the 
mujaheddin have divided the rest of the 
country into a patchwork of local fiefs. 

Since the Russians left Afghanistan in 
February 1989, Mr Najibullah has weath- 
ered mujaheddin attacks, and has even per- 
suaded some guerrillas to stop fighting in re- 
turn for cash and local autonomy. He has 
abandoned Marxism (the communist party 
has been renamed the Homeland party) and 
promoted Islam. Impressed by his durabil- 
ity, and because Afghans long for peace, 
some opp>osition groups are at least pre- 
pared to talk to Mr Najibullah. 

This happened in Geneva last month. 
For the first time several moderate 
mujaheddin leaders met the Afghan presi- 
dent. Also in attendance were represen- 
tatives of Afghanistan's 74-year-old exiled 
king, Zahir Shah, who has lived in Rome 
since being deposed in 1973. 

What they proposed, it is believed, was a 
peace plan under which 30 eminent Af- 
ghans would appoint a loya jirga (a grand 
assembly of traditional leaders) headed by 
the king, to meet in Geneva to agree on a 
constitution and organise a general election: 
the whole process to be supervised by the 
UN. In the run-up to the election, Mr 
Najibullah would share power with the op- 
position in an interim government led by 
the king, who would afterwards withdraw. 
The president and his Homeland party 
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would take part in the election — something 
the opposition had previously ruled out. 
The president said he would accept the plan 
as soon as the king could secure the support 
of a majority of the mujaheddin. 

Can he get it? The king is popular in the 
Kandahar region, the original home of his 
dynasty, in Kabul and among some middle- 
of-the-road mujaheddin leaders. The king's 
plan (probably drafted by UN officials) would 
suit America and the Soviet Union, and 
might be popular among the war-weary ma- 
jority of Afghans. It would not be welcomed 
by fundamentalist mujaheddin leaders, such 
as Mr Gulbuddin Heckmatyar and Mr 



Abdur Rasool Sayyaf, who oppose any role 
for Mr Najibullah or the ex-king. Nor would 
it attract Pakistan, whose government fa- 
vours a military solution. Pakistan — home 
to 3m Afghan refugees and many 
mujaheddin leaders — could make life diffi- 
cult for those who support the plan. 

The fundamentalist guerrillas have re- 
cently stepped up their attacks on Kabul. 
Other mujaheddin are said to be planning a 
big offensive in the spring. Still, Mr 
Najibullah may have done something that 
had eluded him before: split his opponents 
into pro-war and anti-war camps. The seeds 
of a settlement may have been sown. 



Afghan Commanders Hold 

Nationwide Shiura By Paul Castella 

From 9 to 13 October an important meeting was held in northwestern Afghani- 
stan, in which more than fifty of Afghanistan's greatest commanders, both Shiite 
and Sunni, attended. For the first time a unified political and military strategy was 
endorsed for the whole of the country. 

1. Creation of a unified and single strategy, particularly in military opera- 
tions, and to conduct coordinated military operations throughout the country 
simultaneously; 

2. Establishment of nine administrative zones throughout the country and 
make plans for the electionsof responsible administrators for each zone. These 
administrators will be elected by the commanders, religious leaders and eld- 
ers in each zone; 

3. Establishment of an administrative system for security in all areas under 
Mujahideen control, to protect supply routes and to maintain law and order; 

4. Establishment of a joint administration center to coordinate activities 
and programs approved by the nationwide shura of commanders; 

5. Demand the actual Kabul regime to transfer power to the Muslim Nation 
of Afghanistan in order to avoid further bloodshed and destruction following 
twelve years of oppression and tyrannical rule. If the actual Kabul regime 
persists in denying the aspirations of the Nation, the commanders of the 
"Shura" will continue their armed Jihad until the regime is driven out and an 
Islamic government is established; 

6. Soldiers of the regime and personnel of the government are once again 
offered a general amnesty by the Mujahideen. Those who accept will have their 
lives and property protected. 

The resolutions bom at this important meeting demonstrate clearly the will 
to avoid political and ethnic differences found in traditional Afghan society. 
A new and significant focus is the term "nation", which is used several times 
in the document. 
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Thai Dogs Sniff Out Mines in Afghanistan 

By Haider Karzai 

When the Soviet Army retreated from Afghanistan, it left behind some deadly reminders of 
its decade-long presence which will remain a part of life - and death - of the Afghan people 
for decades to come. 



Afghanistan is seeded with millions of 
mines, Some, intended for vehicles and 
people, lie hidden in roads, footpaths and 
fields; others, toy-like, lie exposed... beck- 
oning. 

"I was playing with my brother in the 
hills near my home when I so w a butterfly, ' 
recalls Mohibulloh, an Afghan boy from 
Logar province in southern Afghanistan. "I 
love things that fly, like airplanes and 
birds; they amaze me,' he said, "i told my 
brother, "Let's go get the green butterfly.' 
We did, but I wish we hadn't. All I remem- 
ber is the sound of an explosion.' 

The boys were lucky. Both survived, but 
8-year-old Mohibullah lost his left hand to 
the toy-mine, and his brother lost his right 
eye. 

They exploded one of an estimated 20 
to 40 million mines the Soviets left behind 
in Afghanistan. 

"Nobody in Afghanistan is safe from 
the effects of these killer mines. Most of all, 
Afghan children and civiiiansare the inno- 
cent victims of the deadly devfces, and 
they have to live with this danger for 
generations to come,' according to Tho- 
mas Green, who headed the U.S. Afghan 
refugee office when the Soviets left Af- 
ghanistan. 

While toy-type m ines were designed to 
be found, locating the hidden mines be- 
fore they kill or maim, requires technical 
assistance. f?ecognizing this, the United 
States in June 1 989 initkated a mine-de- 
tecting dog-training programme for Af- 
ghan refugees. 

Under the cross-border Humanitarian 
Assistance Programme for Afghanistan, 
whk;h is funded by the U.S. Agency for 
international Development (USAID), 
teams using 12 dogs have cleared more 
than 400 kilometers of roads in four prov- 
inces of Afghanistan, according to Dr. 
John Walker, who manages the de-min- 
ing project. 

The 12 mine-detecting German shep- 
herd dogs now working in Afghanistan 
were donated by Thailand, where they 
have proven their effectiveness in mine- 
clearing operattons along the Thai-Cam- 
bodian border. 

Dogs are better than motorized mine- 
clearing vehKJies in Afghanistan because 
of the ruggedness of its terrain and the 
continuing conflict. Large-scale de-min- 
ing operations would be vulnerable to 
attack by Afghan regime forces. 

There are 27 trained dog handlers in the 



pilot project. In the past six months they 
have located and destroyed more than 
1 ,500 anti-personnel and anti-tank mines 
In populated rural areasof Afghanistan. A 
dog handler is sent into Afghanistan after 
he has successfully completed a ten- 
week intensive training course near Pe- 
shawar. 

There have been some linguistic prob- 
lems involved in the training. Walker 
pointed out. The Afghans speak Pashto or 
Dari, and the dogs know only Thai com- 
mands. But the problem was solved. He 
explained: 'The Afghan handlers were 
taught to give the verbal order in the Thai 
language, using the Thai signals. In train- 
ing, the dog handlers worked through 
three languages. We had to work through 
Thai, through English and through Pashto. 
The dog handlers thinks in Pashto and 
then translates his command and then 
gives the order to the dog in Thai. We had 
to work through the English language 
because we had nobody to translate 
from Thai to Pashto." 

in addition to the 12 dogs currently 
involved in the de-mining operation, an- 
other 36 dogs have been purchased by 
USAID in the United States and the first of 
these are expected to join the project 
within the next two months. 

Thus far only one Afghan de-mining 
specialist has been killed, and two were 
slightly injured. Two of the original 1 4 mine- 
detecting Thai dogs have been killed in a 
mine explosion. 

"The mine-detecting dog programme 
has been highly successful," Walker said. 
'The pik3t project proved that dogs were 
a signifk;ant resource to use in de-mining. 
The dogs have demonstrated very defi- 
nitely that they have a contribution to 
make in de-mining In Afghanistan,' 
Walker said. 

Another achievement of the project, 
according to Walker, was overcoming 
the Afghan trainees' cultural incompoti- 
billty with dogs. After the training, and 
when they see how these dogs help save 
lives, the handlers' "get attached to the 
dogs which become their best friends,' 

The reaction of the local people to the 
mine-detecting dogs has also been posi- 
tive. 'Some of our strongest supporters are 
the local shura (counciQ leaders and the 
Mujahideen commanders, who write us 
letters asking us to send dogs. We have 
more requests than we can handle,' 
Walker said. 
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More about dogs from a 
letter from a friend in 
Peshawar. (We don't know 
what RONCO stands for.) 

RONCO had just gotten a new stiipment of pre- 
trained dogs. Ttie last ones had been Thai Gennan 
shepherds and the Afghans who learned to handle them 
also had to learn how to command them in the Thai 
language. This shipment is Dutch malanois, and the 
Afghans who will learn to ttBin them will have to 
command them in Dutch. 

The previous class of dog handlers had been 
selected from a list of nominees sent in by the parties 
(only Gailanl's party had declined; the majority of those 
chosen turned out to be from Sayyaf's group). The new 
class was selected from a list of nominees submitted by 
a shura in Kandafnar, where their work will take place. 
The handler trainees had been at the facility a few days, 
but this was the first time they had seen the dogs at 
work There was a discipline demonstration from the 
German shepherd handlers, then a demining 
demonstration by a trainer with one of the new 
malanois-the dog sniffs around until It smetls a mine, 
and then sits down to signal his find. 

The new dogs are nervous, and will have to 
develop attachment to new people; the Afghans will 
have to get over their religious aversion to dogs. The 
only thing that motivates a dog to smell out explosives 
is the reward of affection and attention from Its master. 
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MUJAHIDEEN MEDIA MANIPULATION 



MARY WALSH 



Controversy arose last year when The Wall Street Journal correspondent Mary Williams Walsh 
looked into allegations of misbehaviour by two men reporting from Afghanistan for CBS. As the Journal s 
principal correspondent for South and Southeast Asia, Walsh had been given carte blanche to investigate 
media misconduct in the war zone. 

After almost five months of research in Asia and the US, the American reporter filed a three-part report 
with her New York editors. Among her findings was a well-substantiated charge that scenes in a 
documentary narrated by superstar anchorman, Dan Rather, had been faked. The series not only made 
the case that a prominent filmmaker supplied CBS with grossly misleading material from the jihad, but told 
a great deal about mujahideen manipulation of Western journalists — and about what a media powerhouse 
was prepared to do to protect itself from well-founded criticism. 

Although Journal editors had earlier told Walsh they were nominating her 1989 Afghanistan work for 
a Pulitzer Prize, they killed the pieces almost immediately, listing a series of shifting reasons, none of which 
she found credible. She concluded that a scandal involving CBS was off-limits at thejoumal and quit in 
disgust. She is now Canada bureau chief of the Los Angeles Times. 

In our July/August issue, Erwin Knoll, editor of the Progressive , detailed the skulduggery directed at 
Walsh when her allegations came to light. This month, we publish one portion of Walsh's story which 
never appeared in The Wall Street Journal. — Editor 

- a massive but futile attack on the eastern- Afghanistan garrison 
town of Khost. with a voice-over explanation by top CBS anchor- 
man Dan Rather that the assault had failed for want of proper anti- 

For those in the outside world who still have a tear to shed for aircraft guns. 
Afghanistan, the events of the last 18 months are perplexing. Dramatic content in the film ran high. There were hair-raising 

Even the most seasoned journalists on the story, reporting scenes of men running through fields pursued by helicopter gun- 
ships. There was a daring nighttime firefight in which a guerilla went 
one-on-one with a Russian tank — and "the cameraman went with 
him." Rather claimed. There were jets screaming in the sky and 
bombs falling to earth. The New York Timescalled the documentary 
"a powerful statement. " 

Journalists who know .\fghanistan well have challenged the 
film s details and its overall portrayal of the situation in thai country. 



' or those in the outside wodd who still have a tear to shed for 
Afghanistan, the events of the last 18 months are perplexing. 
Even the most seasoned journalists on the story, reporting 
from inside the country as well as from traditional listening posts in 
Pakistan, waxed confident in their despatches that the puppet 
regime in Kabul would collapse promptly on the heels of the last 
withdrawing Soviet units. 

Nothing of the sort happened, of course, but why not? The 
question, large and embarrassing, addresses the quality of Western 
media attention paid to an important if complicated story. Afghani- 
stan was by any estimation a major war, taking the lives of more than 
a million people and spawning the world's largest population of 
refugees. One superpower was directly involved, to its shame and 
great cost; another supplied an enormous amount of modem 
weaponry to a ragtag resistance movement. Yet in the 10 years that 
the Soviets cast about destructively in Afghanistan not one signifi- 
cant American journalism prize went for print reportage. The only 
award-winning work from Afghanistan was a CBS News series that 
was later developed into a one-hour documentary. The images 
were indeed stunning, but did the documentary tell the truth? 

From the moment the last credits trailed off the screen, one 
summer's night in 1987, Mike Hoover's documentary for CBS News, 
The Battle for Afghanistan, was under fire. To millions of uniniti- 
ated viewers across America, the film was brilliant television, but to 
the practised eye, it appeared to be a fake. 

The documentary knitted toeerher a number of scenes from 
Afghanistan: 

- the sabotage of a high-tension poweriine bringing electricity to 
the Afghan capital, Kabul; 

- the discovery of a bomb disguised as a doll, and an on-camera 
interview with an Afghan who said Soviet soldiers were planting 
such bombs as a matter of tactical routine, to maim children and 
deprive the Afghan resistance of a new generation of warriors; 



but they have run up against a stone wall. Mike Hoover turned out 
to have impregnable credentials. He had originally made a name for 
himself in cinematographic circles as a maker of gripping outdoor 
adventure films, shot in such exotic locales as Antarctica and Mt. 
Everest. HehadwonanOscarforL^. a film about hang-gliding. The 
video product of Hoover's first trip to Afghanistan, a series aired on 
CBS News in 1984, won the prestigious Alfred I. DuPont-Columbia 
University award. 

Question a man like this, journalists discovered, and his patrons 
in the industry will try to wipe you off the map. In my case. I learned 
from various media writers following what came to be known as 
"Afghanscam" that CBS men had planted tales that I was a poseur, 
that the network possessed a smoking-gun "tape " of my activities, 
and that their best efforts to investigate me had been foiled because 
I 'didn't answer any phone calls. " Reminiscent of a passage from 
a corny spy novel, one CBS executive said darkly about me and, 
oddly, my husband to a New York media writer: "We don't know if 
they really are who they say they are." As rumours washed around 
me. I realised that CBS's shoot-the-messenger tactics were paying 
off. Media writers trying to get to the bottom of the charges, working 
from offices in the US, were unable to advance the story beyond the 
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useless level of •Walsh-alle^es-CBS-denies," One bv one. they 
dropped the stor\-, and the viewing public was left not knowing 
whom to belie\ e. 

Here is some of what 1 T\as able to find out about The Battle for 
Afghanistan and Hoover s responses to the charges. 

First, the pov\ er-line p\ lon sequence. Opening the film, a group 
of mujahideen is seen carefully de-mining the ground around the 
pylons bv hurling rocks to explode the hidden mines. Once a path 
has been cleared, the mujahideen are shown fixing captured explo- 
sives to the pvlon supports. The film implies tremendous risks: a 
plane flies ()\-erhcad. seemingK- on the watch for saboteurs, and 
guerillas hide under the pylon structure. 

From there, the film backs up to show an arduous night march 
through the mountains, a betrayal to Sox'iet forces, and a Soviet 
convoy lumbering out into the countr\'side to hunt down the 
mujahideen. The film shows the mu)ahideen waiting for daylight, 
then ambushing the Soviet column with their simple %veapons. A 
firefight ensues and finally the film moves back to the pylons, 
showing mujahideen sappers knocking them out. one after the 
other. Then it shows a caravan of peasant-refugees leaving the area 
with their animals and possessions, for fear of getting caught in a 
Soviet retaliatory reply to the pylon sabotage. 

One thing is certain: Afghan guerillas did knock down the 
electrical lines to Kabul one evening years ago. But whether Hoover 
was on hand at the time is doubtful, and Afghan eyewitnesses say no 
Soviets were anywhere near the scene either. 

Gulam Hasan Karokhel is a man in a good position to tell what 
happened on the day of the blackout. He is a khau. a tribal leader 
— a kingpin of rural Afghan society — and the p\ lons marched 
across his land. For years, he masqueraded as a collaborator of the 
communists in Kabul and. because of his position, the regime put 
him in charge of its posts on his land, manned with militia to guard 
the power grid. 

Karokhel, who wasn't altogether at one with the communists in 
Kabul, had a brother in the resistance. When he would hear from his 
mujahid brother that guerilla columns wanted to traverse his land, 
he would tell the regime s militiamen to let the guerillas pass without 
incident. The militiamen obeyed him. he savs, A Westerner would 
have called Karokhel a double agent, 

Karokhel was in on the planning of the blackout from the 
beginning, he says. There were peace talks going on in Geneva at 
the time and his brother s guerilla faction — known in the West as 
the National Islamic Front of Afghanistan, or MFA — hoped to make 
an impression on the negotiators by showing the mujahideen 
surging from success to success, on television if possible, A key 
idea, he says, was to show viewers abroad that, so hated were the 
communists, even tribal chiefs and thousands of peasant-followers 
enjoying relative peace and prosperity near Kabul were abandoning 
their homes and joining the resistance under NIFAs patronage. 

•'They said they would ask this famous cameraman to come in 
and film, and show this film to all the worid." Karokhel says. "Thev 
called Mike Hoover, but he didn t get there at the proper time." 



Karokhel says he pressed ahead with 
his pan of the script anyway. He gave his 
followers in the communist militia two 
months' pay and a bonus, and told them 
they weren't going to be able to work for 
him any more because he was pulling up 
stakes and heading for Pakistan, With the 
militiamen looking the other way. the 
mujahideen rigged plastic explosive charges 
to the legs of the pylons and blew up some 
— not all — of them, Karokhel gave the 
order to pack up and go. and his peasant- 
followers— 4,000 of them, he says — formed a caravan and walked 
through the mountains for the refugee camps of Pakistan. lust as 
they crossed the border, he says, they bumped into Hoover, on his 
way into Afghanistan for the sabotage, Karokhel says he let Hoover 
film the caravan and then, when the American said he d like to film 
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some collapsing pylons, he detached some mujahideen sappers to 
return to the power grid with the visitor and give him what he 
wanted. 

Sher Mohammad Etibari. a well-known Afghan guide and tran,-.- 
lator. says he was on the pylon re-do team. "When we reached the 
area, a week had already passed.' since the actual act of sabotage, 
he sa\'s ■We arranged artificial fighting for [Hoover]. The mujahideen 
^\ ere telling him: Set up your camera on this side, because [the 
pylon! will fall on that side,'" 

Etibari, who studied video journalism on a French-funded pro- 
gramme in France, had never seen Hoover's finished work until last 
year. Watching the documentan,' for the first time on a rented 
videocassette player in Peshawar. Etibari laughed at Rather's voice- 
over claim that the team had run into a Soviet convoy on the way. 
•'At that time, we didn't face any convoy." he said. "We had already 
blown up [the pylons] a week before, so what could [the Sox'ietsl do 
any more?" He said the film, in fact, interspersed davtime shots of 
an actual convoy, with nighttime footage of some trucks the local 
mujahideen already had at their disposal thanks to Karokhel s ties to 
the militiamen on his land. 

For Etibari. the tip-off to the vein of fakery running through 
Hoover's war film comes when the mujahideen are shown, in 
daylight, racing down a hillside in full cry — "Allah akbarf (God is 
great!) — just before opening up on the purported Soviet convoy. 
Never, under any circumstances, would mujahideen interested in 
living to see the end of the day betray their positions before an 
ambush in such a fashion, he said. 

When asked for his version of what had happened, Hoover said 
it was tnje that he hadn't been on hand for the initial act of sabotage, 
but not because he was late; rather, he said, he had needed to be at 
the border at the time to film the caravan of refijgees as they crossed 
over into Pakistan. He said that as soon as the refugees passed, he 
headed on into Afghanistan and came upon a number of guerillas 
still in the area, carrying out follow-up attacks on the pylons. Asked 
why they might be back at work destroying a power line that had 
already been put out of commission, he responded that the 
mujahideen had wanted to do as much damage to the system as they 
could, to make it as hard as possible for the communists to repair. 
He insisted that he believed the mujahideen were blowing up the 
pylons of their own accord, and not because a cameraman, who 

wanted to film them, was there. 

But what of another problem, the appearance of Chinese-made 
jets in the film? The segments showing the Fantans are intercut with 
separate shots of Afghan farmers gazing towards the sky, giving the 
arty impression the peasants are apprehensively craning up at the 
planes roaring over their fields and villages. But neither the Soviet 
nor Afghan airi^orces fly any Chinese-made fighter planes. Pakistani 
pilots do, however, and weapons-transfer specialists who have seen 
Hoover s film say his camera had to have caught the planes on 
training mi.ssions over Pakistan. They also point out that two film 
sequences, showing two very different helicopters — one a Soviet 
MI-8 troop carrier and the other, a Hind gunship — are oddly spliced 
together, to make it look to the untrained eye as if the cameraman 
came under a single, protracted volley of helicopter rocket and 
cannon fire. 

Ordnance experts and others point out further that some of the 
views of bomb blasts cut in between the shots of the planes are 
simply too picture-perfect to be credible. Even when the film is 
watched in slow motion, examined frame by frame, no bombs or 
rockets, or rocket vapour trails, can be seen on their way in to 
detonation on the ground. The argument put forward by veteran 
war photographers, suspicious of the blasts that are beautifully 
centre-framed in the camera's lens, is that a lot of the fireworks in The 
Battle for Afghanistan had to have been ground charges, planted for 
Hoover s camera. Indeed, some of the hillsides where the explo- 
sions are shown are remarkably similar to the rocky site of a NIFA 
guerilla training camp, just outside Peshawar. 

When told his film had Pakistani jets in it. Hoover had no 
explanation. "Maybe there are. " he said. "I don't know." He said 
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that he had filmed some Pakistani F-lOs scrambling in Pakistan, but 
didn t know how they might have popped up m his film, if indeed 
they had. "Everybody gets in there and looks at these things and sees 
whatever he wants to see." he says. 

Hoover, in yet another segment, takes up the oft-told tale of "toy 

bombs. " the exploding dolls and toys the Soviets have been accused 
of manufacturing and using in Afghanistan. Journalists have tried 
in vain throughout the war, from one end of Afghanistan to tfie 
other, to find hard evidence of an onslaught of Soviet-made killer 
tovs. "No serious journalist who's been to Afghanistan has ever seen 
la manufactured toy bomb], " says Chris Hooke, an Australian video- 
journalist who has covered the war extensively. "Every once in a 
while, you get something that's booby trapped, but there's a big 
difference between the use of toy bombs as a matter of policy and 
a few guys in Kabul sitting down and rigging a few things," 

Like a number of Peshawar-based journalists who have sought 
evidence of Soviet-manufactured killer toys for years. Hooke finds 
it implausible that Hoover, flying in from California, should be the 
only journalist in 1 0 years to stumble onto one. Yet find one he does 
and then permits the mujahideen to blow it up at night, filming both 
the toy and the blast in the dark, with a night scope which blurs the 
image and washes out all colour. 

The final portion of The Battle for Afghanistan fixes on the 
preparations for an attack c n fChost, a regime stronghold in eastern 
Afghanistan. Rather says that the mujahideen had hoped to capture 
the town, proclaim it a liberated city, set up an alternative govern- 
ment there and call for diplomatic recognition. 

The mujahideen have indeed long hoped to take Khost, and the 
hills and vast plain around the town have seen repeated heavy- 
fighting since 1980. Involved in the attempt was NIFA, a guerilla 
party known not for its fighting profile, but for its leaders' wealth, 
sophistication and understanding of Western ways, including the 
ways of public relations. To Western journalists covering the war, 
NIFA higher-ups are known as the "Gucci guerillas." 

Around the time Hoover was working in Afghanistan. NIFA was 
involved in a debate then going on inside the resistance over how 
best to use foreign materiel to wage jihad. Resistance groups with 
good representation in the interior of their country favoured deploy- 
ing the best of the newly arriving weapons deep inside Afghanistan, 
where they could be used to the greatest advantage against the 
occupying Red Army. But NIFA much preferred to fight what David 
Isby, the author of a history of the Afghan struggle, calls "the war of 
the periphery." This meant keeping the choicest weapons closer to 
the border with Pakistan where they would certainly be used in 
fewer direct contacts with the Soviets, but where journalists could 
have a relatively easy time of it filming the weapons in action, 
celebrate mujahideen prowess on TV screens half a world away, and 

unwittingly help advance the argument, chiefly in Washington, for 
more and better supplies of weapons. 

The strategy was revealed to British still-photographer John 
Gunston. while he was on an assignment for Newsweek to photo- 
graph Stinger missiles. The well-travelled Briton ran into US Army- 
trained NIFA commander Rahim Wardak, who enthusiastically 
encouraged Gunston to photograph an action he referred to as 
"Operation Lightning,' which he said was about to begin nearby. 
"He said: 'If you don t get the shots now, we can always stage it for 

you later. That's what we did for Mr. Mike,'" Gunston recalls. (His 
travelling companion at the time, British independent filmmaker 
Ken Guest, says Rahim Wardak put the same proposition to him. 
Gunston and Guest declined Wardak's offer.) 

In The Battle for Afghanistan, Dan Rather explains that the 
mujahideen wanted to wipe out Soviet posts in the hills overlooking 
Khost. "Somehow they scraped together four or five Soviet-style 
multi-barrelled rocket launchers," he says. "These are a poor man's 
artillery." 



Rather goes on to say that the guerillas would use the rockets in 
a day-long barrage to de-mine the steep, barren inclines leading up 
to the Russian posts, in a strategy conceived by Rahim W ardak. The 
film then shows the rockets showering a hillside. 

But the Jadranis. tribesmen from the region around Khost, 
where the film was made, say that in fact Rahim W ardak s men 
■scraped together" an arsenal by seizing all the Jadranis' rockets and 
launchers. Not only that, complains tribal leader Pacha Khan. Rahim 
Wardak's guerillas weren t really de-mining hillsides, but simplv 
shelling the slopes to no useful end. 

Pacha Khan couldn't get the point of this at the time but he did 
notice that Rahim Wardak had brought an American cameraman as 
his -special guest, " and wondered whether the desen was being 
shelled for his benefit. 

At any rate, says Pacha Khan, the interiopers fired off so many of 
the Jadranis' rockets that they revealed their position. Counter-fire 
from regime batteries rained down on them, but by this time, the Jad- 
ranis had no ammunition left to defend themselves, \\ lot of 
mujahideen were lost," says Pacha Khan. The Jadranis angrily or- 
dered Rahim Wardak and his men out of their valley. 

None of this shows up in the film, Rather's narration claims a 
sandstorm descended on Khost. obscuring the mujahideen s tar- 
gets, and forcing them to give up the attack. 

When the long-standing suspicions about Hoover's work reached 
print in American publications last autumn. Hoover wrote a self- 
defense for The New York Times op-ed page, arguing that if it hadn't 
been for freelancers like himself, Americans never would have 
known about the brutality of the Soviet invasion and occupation of 
Afghanistan. 

In his Times piece, Hoover failed to address any of the curiosi- 
nes that turn up again and again in The Battle for Afghanistan. In 
an interview with a Times reporter, however, he said the Afghans 
may have aspired to stage things themselves, without ever telling 



him. When the guerillas ran 
whooping down the hill to am 
bush the Soviet column, he said, 
they might have been asked to 
"ham it up" by his interpreter, 
whose instructions Hoover would 
not have understood, "Maybe he 
thinks he's Cecil B. DeMille," 
Hoover said. 

When I interviewed Hoover 
by telephone, meanwhile, he said 
he believed his footage had come 
under suspicion because he had 
fallen foul of the guerillas' famous infighting. Hoover pointed out 
that he liked to work with NIFA, and reminded me that since NIFA 
was one of the resistance alliance's so-called "moderate parties, it 
was always being picked on by more hard-line guerilla groups. 
Hoover suggested that the hard-liners were behind the rumours that 




he had staged combat scenes. 



All Asia Review SeptemberlOctober 1990 

For the earlier installments of this 
battle, refer to FORUMs XVII, #6 & 
XVIII, Nos. 2 & 3. We received an in- 
complete copy of this article; we'll 
try to locate the rest for a future 
issue, Ed. 
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From the Editor: 

Welcome to 1991. It's that time 
again. 

1) Most of your subscriptions ex- 
pire with this issue, so if a re- 
newal form is enclosed, you owe 
us money. We hope you will want 
to continue receiving more infor- 
mation than you probably want to 
know about Afghanistan & will re- 
new promptly. Subscriptions are 
our only source of revenue - we 
get no gov't grants, no subsidies - 
but, on the other hand, this is a 
volunteer publication - no salaries, 
no overhead - & the subscription 
rate has remained unchanged for 

10 years, except for overseas air- 
mail, ^ that's beyond our control. 

2) Our annual disclaimer: What 
we print is what we've found. To 
quote Oscar Wilde, "The truth is 
rarely pure & never simple." Of- 
ten it has no relation to what's 
going on at all. About our spell- 
ing of names & places? We spell 
them the way they appear in the 
item cited, strange though it may 
be. 

We received some recent copies of 
the News Weekly from Kabul which, 
to our surprise, has cartoons. 
We've included some of them in this 
issue, even though they may have 
no specific Afghan context, just 
to give you an idea of what's 
passing for wit in the ROA. Car- 
toons not otherwise identified are 
from that publication. 

Thanks to all of 
you who sent 
information. 
Please keep 
it up. The 
deadline for 
the next 
issue is 
February 15. 




The 4th int'l Conference of Afghanistan 
Humanitarian Support Organizations will 
take place Feb. 8-10 at Merrill House in 
New York City. The theme is "Aid to 
Afghanistan: What Next?" The Conference 
is sponsored by the Afghanistan Relief 
Committee. For information on regis- 
tration contact the Committee, 667 
Madison Avenue, 18th Floor, New York, NY 
10021, (212) 355-2931, Fax: (212) 371- 
1920. There is a $75 registration fee. 

The Tucson Gem & Mineral Show will be held 
from February 9-17. THE AFGHAN CONNECTION, 
a division of GEOVISION, will have a booth 
featuring gemstones from the Hindu Rush - 
directly from the mines of Afghanistan & 
Pakistan, according to the flyer which also 
invites you to come & meet the Afghans. 
You can make the connection at the Holiday 
Inn, on Broadway in Tucson, AZ, in Room 1216. 
GEOVISION 's main office is in Honolulu 
(800) 544-4037, in case you need emeralds, 
rubies, aquamarines, tourmalines, kunzite 
or lapis lazuli in a hurry. 

The ACBAR RESOURCE & INFORMATION CENTRE & 
the CULTURAL ASSOCIATION OF AFGHANISTAN 
held an Exhibition of Calligraphic Art at 
ARIC's office in Peshawar from Dec. 11-13. 
Calligraphers represented included Ab- 
dullah, Nematullah Hanif, Abdul Basir, 
Hedayatullah, Waysuddin, Shamsullah & Abdul 
Jabar. On 11/7, ARIC presented a slide 
program on The Social Dynamics of Deforest- 
ation by Olivier Coss^e. 

Afghan drummer Che tram Sahni was a featured 
performer in the WORLD MUSIC INSTITUTE'S 
Hand Drums of Asia concert presented at 
New York's Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
December 9. The concert was co-sponsored 
by the SOCIETY FOR ASIAN MUSIC. 

"Afghanistan 1990" was the topic of a 2-day 
seminar organized by the Pakistan INSTITUTE 
OF STRATEGIC STUDIES & the KONRAD ADENAUER 
FOUNDATION in Islamabad in early December. 

Oxford University's Refugee Studies Pro- 
gramme will hold an int'l symposium on 
"Responding to the Nutrition Crisis of 
Refugees: The Need for New Approaches" 
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Islamic Calligraphy "'Vv^^^ 
Makes a Statement -ji^'!^^ 



By RITA REIF 



Baltimore 

eALLIGRAPHY - IN 
the form of black flourish- 
es on a leaf of vellum, 
white glaze zigzagged 
across a blue tile, wire 
script inlaid in enameled earrings 
and carved letters crowning a medi- 
eval stone capital — is a theme that 
runs through most of the Islamic art 
presented here at the Walters Art 
Gallery. 

The power of the word in the art of 
the Arab people is reflected in most of 
the 114 objects presented in "Islamic 
Art and Patronage; Treasures From 
Kuwait," a new exhibition tlrat con- 
tinues through Feb. 17. Exotic callig- 
raphy from the Koran and other liter- 
ature transforms the surfaces of 
many of the show's illuminated min- 
iature paintings, lustrous ceramics, 
frosted glass vessels, elaborately en- 
graved metalwork and jewelry pro-- 
dUced during 4,000 years in the Mid- 
dle East, North Africa, Spain, Afghan- 
istan and India. 

The most robust of these graphics 
are manuscript pages from the 9th 
and 10th centuries inscribed with 
black ink in angular Kufic script 
punctuated with large gold or red 
dots and dashes. A splendid transla- 
tion in metalwork is seen in a boldly 
engraved 10th-century brass astro- 
labe from Iraq, inscribed in Kufic 
script with the maker's name. 

As t^e Arab empire expanded. Its 
calligraiihy became florid, modified 
by other cultures. The changes ap- 
pear, still vigorous, in the crescents 
and bars with looped endings cover- 
ing a 15th-century Turkish sultan's 
silver-plated steel helmet, its bulbous 
body tapered to a minaretlike finiaL 

The artifacts in the exhibition were 
acquired starting in 1975 by Sheik 
Nasser Sabah al-Ahmad al-Sabah and 
his wife, Sheika Hussa Sabah al-Sa- 
lem, members of the Kuwaiti royal 
family. The show's curator. Dr. Esin 
Atil, the Islamic art historian at the 
Arthur M. Sackler Gallery of the 
Smithsonian Institution, chose the 
items from the Sabahs' holdings of 
7,000 items, on loan to the Museum of 
Islamic Art of the Kuwait National 
Museum. 

The objects in the exhibition, orga- 
nized by the Trust for Museum Exhi- 
bitions in Washington in cooperation 
with the Walters Gallery, were lent 
first to the Hermitage in Leningrad, 



and shipped to the Soviet Union on 
July 31, three days before the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait. They are believed 
to be virtually all that remains intact 
of the couple's Islamic art collection. 

"In late August, I heard from eye- 
witnesses that four or five trucks 
drove up to the museum in Kuwait 
and emptied it," said Sheika Hussa in 
a telephone interview from Damas- 
cus. "I heard they took everything. 
This has been confirmed by the Iraqi 
authorities in Baghdad." 

Sheika Hussa, who serves as direc- 
tor of Kuwait's Islamic Art museum, 
said sheherself bought very few of the 
pieces on view. "My husband is the 
collector — he loves the chase," she 
said. "He would travel anywhere in 
the world to buy an object he seeks. In 
1975 he bought the first piece of Is- 
lamic art from a London dealer — a 
14th-century glass bottle." Earlier, 
the Sabahs collected Western art — 
he bought Renaissance furniture and 
carpets, and she concentrated on con- 
temporary paintings. 

"After he bought that Islamic glass 

bottle, we felt it was an obligation 
toward our civilization to collect 
things of our heritage," Sheika Hussa 
said. 

Most of the collection was pur- 
chased at auctions in London, Paris 
and New York. At the peak of Sheik 
Nasser's buying, fromthe early 1980's 
throi^h 1985, he was one of several 
AraBi responsible for the volatility of 
prices for Islamic art. He also was 
the largest investor in Christie's, 
owning 11.2 percent of its stock from 
1983 to 1985, holdings that he reduced 
to 3.2 percent by Juiy of this year, 
when he sold his stock to the Kuwait 
Investment Project Company of Lon- 

"What you see in the exhibition is 
just a fragment of what was there," 
Sheika Hussa said of the Islamic Mu> 
seum collection in Kuwait "There 
were fragile pieces we didn't want to 
send because they would be subject to 
damage in transport or in the exhibi- 
tion." Although many ceramic and 
glass vessels and textiles were de- 
clared too vulnerable to travel 
abroad, there are numerous exam- 
ples of tin-glazed lusterware, an Is- 
lamic innovation in the ninth century. 

Sheika Hussa said two of her favor- 
ite objects in the collection are in the 
exhibition — an 11th-century carved 
wood panel with gazelles flanking a 
palmette and a 12th-century folding 
spoon-fork. "The carved panel is so. 




special — the ultigiate in wood carv- 
ing in Egypt and the esthetic of Is- 
lam," she said. "It came from a Swiss 
collection — the only other examples 
are found in the Museum of Islamic 
Art in Cairo." 

The spoon-fork, hinged to fold up 
the two-pronged fork and the bowl of 
the spoon when not in use, "shows the 
sophistication of a society that people 
thought were merely nomads," she 
said. The utensil, for use when travel- 
ing, is of silver, inlaid with niello, a 
black enamellike alloy. Inscribed in 
Arabic and decorated with animals, 
the handle is centered with a winged 
lion in a roimdel. 

The exhibition catalogue — delayed 
by the Iraqi invasion, will be pub- 
lished in February by Rizzoli. The 
show is to visit the Kimbell Art Mus i- 
um in Fort Worth, the Emory Unive'- 
sity Museum of Art and Archeology 
in Atlanta, the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts in Richmond and the St 
Louis Art Museum, where the tour 
will end in April 1992. □ 



The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore j 



January 12. 1991. 1:30-4 pm 

Ceramic Traditions m Islamic Art 

Sylvia Godlas. San Francisco; and Alan Godlas, California State 

University. San Francisco 
January 20. 1991, 3 p m 

Islamic Poetry and Literature 

H. S. Hamod 
February 2. 1991, 3-4:30 p m 

Calligraphy and the Quran 

Mohamed U. Zakariya, Arlington, VA 
February' 9, 1991, 1:30-4 p.m. 

The Diversity of Islamic Textiles 

Carol Bier, The Textile Museum, Washington. DC; and David 
Zahirpour, Washington. DC 

^Family Festival 

January' 19, 1991, 1:30-4:30 p.m. 

1 Features cooking demonstrations, costumes, crafts, films, music 
performances, natural history presentations, scientific and musi- 
I cal instruments, storytelling. 

The public programs listed above were made possible with funds Jrom the 
Maryland Humanities Council, Inc.. through a grant from the National 
Endowment fir the Humanities. 

Education Gallery 

December 9, 1 990-February 17, 1991, 

Tuesdays-Sundays, 1-4 p m 

An informal activity center for families with children ages 
8 to 13. Programs on Islamic design, calligraphy, costumes, 
and geography are presented. Reservations are available for 
groups of up to 15 students. Tuesdays-Sundays. 1 1 a .m.-1 p m 
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PEOPLE 



By ROBERTA SMITH 



Despite hundreds of illuminating 
exhibitions, books and magazine arti- 
cles, postwar European art still har- 
bors many artists who deserve wider 
recognition in this country. One of 
them is the Italian Alighiero e Boetti, 
currently the subject of an exhibition 
at the Salvatore Ala Gallery in SoHo. 
Mr. Boetti is not entirely unknown in 
this country. His work has been in- 
cluded in one group exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art and another 
at P.S. 1 in Queens, and he has had 
four one-man gallery shows in New 
York City since 1975. But the Ala 
Gallery's charming if somewhat 
piecemeal exhibition, which includes 
18 works dating from 1965 to 1989, is 
his largest and most impressive 
showing yet. It conveys much of the 
freshness of a new discovery. 

Mr. Boetti has adopted the Italian 
word for "and" as his middle name, 
presenting himself as a one-man art- 
ist team (as in Gilbert and George), 
while also implying a pair of all- 
encompassing opposites (as in heav- 
en and hell). Both suggestions have a 
bearing on his art, which involves 
frequent collaborators and has a 
global reach, as well as a playfulness 
that can be childlike, provocative and 
delighfully eccentric. 



These qualities are perhaps best 
summed up in the lush-surfaced tap- 
estries of embroidered silk that, be- 
ginning in the early 1970's, he has had 
woven by craftsmen in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. Some of them are col- 
orful maps of the world in which the 

shape of each country is occupied, as 
nearly as possible, by the motif of its 
national flag. This strategy translates 
the national differences that alter- 
nately enliven and plague the planet 
into the purely decorative terms of 
tapestry — where they look extreme- 
ly arbitrary and somewhat frivolous. 
One map is aptly titled "Life's Non- 
sensical Course." • « • 

Some other tiny units that Mr. 
Boetti has drafted into service in- 
clude the Afghan postage stamps on 
720 airmail envelopes that the artist 
sent to a friend in Turin in 1973 and 
74, paper doilies that he piled into four 
tall columns in 1968 and, perhaps' 
most impressively, the humble 
marks of a ballpoint pen that he built 
into fields of blue deep as the night 
sky in "Bringing the World Into the 
World" in the late 70's. In all these 
works, artistic time and space are 
measured in a series of deceptively 
simple tasks that repeat and repeat ■■""■""'^^ 
until something quite extraordinary ' 
results. 




Detail of "Life's Nonsensical Course. 



Dr« Albert dwells on his 



participation in the seminar 



THE kabulumes 



NOVEMBER tZ, ItM 



"I have come from Swi- 
tzerland with a meesage 
for the people of Afgh- 
anirUn. Switzerland like 
your country is the mee- 
ing point of culture and 
civilizaion. 

It is a matter of pleas- 
ure for me to attend the 
current seminar entitled: 
"K\ishanides period and 
silk route". 

For the seminar is very 
interesting to me. It has 
close links with field of 
my studies." 

The above was said by 
Prof. Dr. Albert A. Stahel 
who is here at the invita- 
tion of the academy of 
sciences of the^ Republic 
of Afghanistan* to attend 
the seminar. 

This is my first trip to 
vour country, he added. 1 
found that the Afghan 
people are kind, hospita- 
ble and amicable. Upon 
returning home. I would 
do my utmost to consoli- 
date cultural and scientific 
relations between the two 
countries. Furthermore, 
said he, I would convince 
the Afghans, residmg m 
West that the key to the 




Albert, a paiticipaiit in tiie BWiiinar on Kushaos. 



solution of the Afghan 
question is dialogue and 
negotiation. I pledge that 
|I would not spare any ef- 
ifort in this connection. 

Prof. Dr. Albert A. 
Stahel has much inform- 
ation about the history 
and culture of Afghanis- 
tan. Besides teaching in 
Geneva and Zurich un- 
iversities, he is chairman 
of the Afghan archieve in 
Switzerland. As he says: 



The Afghan archive was 
set Up ten years back in 
Switzerland, I should say 
that initial work for sett- 
ing up of the archive da- 
tes back to the years 1960 
and 1970. 

Asked about the mater- 
ials collected in the arch- 
ive, he said: The mater- 
ials compiled in the arch- 
ive include the works of 
the Afghan and foreign 
scholars and partially the 
materials collected by 
the two staff of the arch- 
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Speaking on the simil- 
aritits between Afghanist- 
an ,*iid Switzerland. Prof. 

Drr^Albert A. Stahel ad- 
ded; Since Afghanistan 
is very important from 
the cultural point of view 
in the world, we are keen 
to pursue our studies on 
Afghanistan and there is 
much similarity between 
the two countries 

According to Prof. Dr.. 
Alber A. Stahel, they pr- 
ocure their required ma- 
terials on .^fghanifatan fr- 
om the Afghan Archive 
in Switzeriand and woi-- 
ks of the world experts 
on Afghanistan. As he pu- 
ts it. they generally pro- 
cure their materials on 
Afghanistan from the 

foreign experts on Afgh- 
anistan including Germ- 
ans, Britishers. Pakistan- 
is and Indians, We sho- 
uld be thankful to the 
Afghan diplomatic miss- 
ion in Geneva, he said, 
who put at o\ir disposal 
all necessary materials 
on the cultural life in 
Afghanistan. 



Speaking on me signii- 
icance of Silk Rout, he sa- 
id, the Silk Rout was a 
meeting point, enjoying 
political, economic, and 
cultural significance. But 
with regret, he recalled, 
that due to certain reas- 
ons the silk route was clos- 
ed. But the participants of 
the current seminar will 
do their utmost to pave 
the ground for opening 
the route. With reopen- 
ing the route, Afghanist- 
an will find its place am- 
ong the 'neighbouring co- 
untries and the world 

Elaborating on the sig- 
nificance of the current 
seminar, he said: Holding 
of the present seminar 
will pave a favourable gr- 
ound for the establishm- 
ent of cultural ties betw- 
een Afghanistan and the 
worid, in general 
the neighbouring 
countries, Turkey. India 
and Iran in particular 
Due to the imposed wai 
or Afghanistan, your co- 
untry couldn* maintain 
cultural ties v/ith neignb- 
ouring countries 1 c^m su- 
re, convening of such st- 
minars will pave the gr- 
ound for materialization 
of this very end, he added 
(By: Miraad) 



In Pakistan's Wild West, Dream Is Revived 



By BARBARA CROSSETTE 

Special to The New York Times 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan, Dec. 3 — As 
Ghulam Ahmad Bilour sees it, there is 
something wrong with the name of the 
province he represents in Parhament. 

"If Punjabis Uve in Punjab, Sindhis 
in Sind, Bengalis in Bengal and Balu- 
chis in Baluchistan, why do Pukhtoons 
live in the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince?" he asked, extricating himself 
from a clutch of petitioners gathered 
on his porch in the thin winter sun. 

The idea of Pukhtoonistan, the 
dream of the people of the Pakistani- 
Afghan border region, and the battle 
cry that sent hundreds to jail in the 
1970's is being revived. But the revival 
comes under a new name, and with a 
toning down of the seditious element. 

The people of the frontier call them- 
selves Pukhtoons, but have been known 
in the West as Pathans, a British-In- 
dian label. They are lobbying the 
provincial legislature here in Pesha- 
war to rename this area Pukhtoonkh- 
wa, something more akin to a Pukhtoon 
"place" rather than "nation." ' 

For centuries, the Pushto-speaking 
Pathan tribes — Afridis, Yusufzais, 
Mohmands, Wazirs and others — have 
made and broken the rules on both 
sides of the Afghan-Pakistan border, a 
line they pretty much ignore. 

"Theirs is a rough and untrammeled 
democracy," James W. Spain, an 
American diplomat, wrote in a book, 
"The Way of the Pathans." This 
combative individualism, he said, "was 
tempered only a little by the authority 
of their maliks, or chieftains, whose in- 
fluence is based primarily on personal 
bravery, wisdom and strength." 

Outsiders say some of the impetus 
behind the new urge for Pukhtoonkhwa 
comes from the changing demography 
of the frontier. Although the tribal soci- 
eties still dominate the regions along 
the Afghan border from the Hindu 
Kush to Baluchistan, the Pathans are 
slipping into a minority as Punjabis 
and other Pakistanis move here. 

Mr. Bilour, an Awami National Party 
member of Parliament for Peshawar, 
says there are other reasons. 

"If you take our Pukhtoon nation as a 
whole, we should be geting 20 percent 
of federal jobs," he said. "But the 
North-West Frontier Province gets 
only 13.5, because Pukhtoons living in 
other provinces and in the tribal areas 
are not counted. We should also get 20 
percent of the industry, and 20 percent 
of the nation's wealth." 

A Share of the Wealth 

"We ask only for our quota," he said. 
"We ask them to treat us as brothers." 

The Pathans, who roam the moun- 
tain passes and farm the meadows 
through which the armies of Alexander 
the Great and Tamerlane once passed, 
are a law unto themselves and a prob- 



lem for Pakistan when issues of smug- 
gling, the illegal manufacture of guns 
and the production of heroin on tribal 
lands are raised. 

The Pathans regard these as legiti- 
mate businesses. A group of Afridis 
showed a reporter around their home, 
where a solid crystal pistol lay on the 
coffee table and a computerized sprin- 
kler system watered an incongruous 
lawn in the middle of desert terrain 
near Landikotal and the Khyber Pass. 

Mr. Bilour distinguished himself in 
October by trouncing his former ally, 
Benazir Bhutto, in voting for a parlia- 
mentary seat in this region. 

Mr. Bilour is nothing if not candid 
about his campaign. 

"Benazir belonged to Sind, and we 
exploited this," he said. "We asked 
them: you are Pukhtoons; why should 
you vote for this Sindhi girl?" 
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People in North-West Frontier 
are lobbying for a new name. 



AND IN THE WILD WEST OF NEW YORK. . 




Outside the skating rink at Rocke- 
feller Center. 20-year-old Abdul 
Ghafar wandered among the crowd 
handing out fliers for 47th Street 
Photo. The immigrant from Afghani- 
stan, who has only been in New York 
a few months, was wearing a foam 
headdress shaped like a computer 
terminal. His pinched face peered out 

from the blue screen. 

Mr. Ghafar pressed his yellow 
fliers into the hands of passers-by. 
His bulky headgear was jostled by 
many who swept past The Bing 
Crosby recording of "Jingle Bells" 
that was being played over the loud- 
speakers, the red Santa hats that 
adorned a few heads in the crowd and 
the towering tree with its colored 
Ughts baffled the young immigrant, 
and he kept looking around him as if 
for reassiu*ance. 

"This Qiristmas for your prophet 
Jesus," he said. "We find it strangtt, i 
but very nice." I 



PhMogrmphs by Fred R. Connd/The New Yon t imes 

To keep the city ninninj^, many New 
Yorkers had to woiic on Chrisbnas Day J" 
Abdiil^ Ghafar, an Afghan imnilgrant, 
spent his first Christmas here handing 
out fliers at Rockefelter Center. 
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RECEWT PUBLlC^TlQf\l5 



Volume 6 of the new edition of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ISLAM, Mahk-Mid, will 
be published by E.J. Brill in March. 
1024 pp. ISBN 90 04 07819 3. $400. 
The Encyclopaedia is also available in 
French . 

SOUTHEAST ASIAN & AFGHANISTAN REVIEW 
INTERNATIONAL, Vol. 11, #21, Dec. 1990- 
Feb. 1991 contains the following 
articles on Afghanistan: "Hanging on 
to Afghanistan" by Harry Hayes, "Kremlin 
Mystery on Afghanistan," "Russian MP 
Opposes Arms Supply to Najib," "Af- 
ghanistan Update," "Thai Dogs Sniff Out 
Mines in Afghanistan" by Haider Karzai 
(see p. 16), & "Afghan Commanders Hold 
Nationwide ShuraV' (see p. 15) 

From the Institute for the Study of 
Human Knowledge (ISHK Book Service, 
Dept. C-16, P.O. Box 1062. Cambridge, jJ^ 
MA 02238-9939): AFGHAN CARAVAN by 
Safia Shah, AFCAl $24.95; MY KHYBER 
MARRIAGE by Morag Murray Abdullah, 
MYKMl, $23.95; AFGHANISTAN OF THE 
AFGHANS by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, 
AFAFl, $18,95; TALES OF AFGHANISTAN 
by Amina Shah, TAAFl, $17.95; MY LIFE: 
FROM BRIGAND TO KING by Amir Habibullah 
(Bacha Saquo, "an astonishing 1st hand 
account"), MYLIl $23.95; ADVENTURES IN 
AFGHANISTAN by Louis Palmer, ADAFl, 
$23.95 & KARA KUSH by Idries Shah in 
paperback, KAKU2, $9.95. (There's a 5% 
discount on 5 or more books.) 

AFGHANISTAN: THE DEFINITIVE ACCOUNT OF 
A COUNTRY AT CROSSROADS by George Arney, 
Mandarin, London, 1990. 275 pp. (See 
p. 25 ). 

SIGN OF THE BREEZE: LITERARY GUIDE TO 
THE JEHAD by Habibullah Rafi, Cultural 
Assn of Afghanistan, Peshawar, 1990. 
94 pp. 

The JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
published by Cambridge University Press, 
40 West 20th Street, New York, NY 10011, 
will now appear 3 times/year - Feb., July 
& November. Individual subscriptions are 
$49. (ISSN 0035-869X. 



Volume 2 of Serge de Beaurecueil ' s 
CHRONIQUE D'UN TEMOIN PRIVILEGIE, "1980: 
Au bord du desespoir," was published by 
CEREDAF, 8 rue Christine, 75006 Paris 
last October. 208 pp., 107 Ff . 

"Northern Afghanistan Insect Damage Survey" 
& Northern Afghanistan Food Deficit Survey" 
are the 8th & 9th AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
OF AFGHANISTAN Reports issued by the 
SWEDISH COMMITTEE FOR AFGHANISTAN, 57C, 
Gul Mohar Lane, University Town, Peshawar. 
Fax: 0521-42519. 

THE ARTS OF PERSIA, edited by R.W. Ferrier, 
Yale Univ. Press, New York & London, 1989. 
334 pp., illus. ISBN 0 300 03987-5. $60. 

DEW DROP ON A SAGEBRUSH (Parkha Pa Tarkha) 
by Saduddin Shpoon was published in 
Peshawar in 1990. 107 pp. 



CEREDAF (Centre de Recherches & d' Etudes 
Documentaires sur 1 'Afghanistan) is pre- 
paring an Afghan cookbook, a French translation 
of the English-language Noshe Djan by 
Helen Saberi. The pre-publication price 
is 85 Ff. Order by February 1 from CEREDAF, 
8, rue Christine, 75005 Paris. The regular 
price will be 95 Ff. (Prices do not include 
postage. ) 

The National Security Archive, a project of 
the Fund for Peace, Suite 500, 1755 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20036, 
will issue a collection of declassified 
government documents on Afghanistan this 
year. The collection will include formerly 
secret records, internal memoranda, reports, 
biographies, position papers, transcripts 
of meeting minutes & other documents ori- 
ginating from the highest levels of gov't. 
The collections are on microfiche with a 
detailed hard copy guide & index. 



LES NOUVELLES D 'AFGHANISTAN (BP 254, 75524 
Paris, Cedex 11, France) has issued an Index 
of the articles which have appeared in the 
1st 50 issues of the publication. LES 
NOUVELLES began publication in 1980 & is one 
of the best publications around. A 10-issue 
subscription is 240 Ff. 
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MUJAHIDEEN PRESS 



The ACBAR Resource & Information Centre (ARIC) in Peshawar publishes a monthly list 
of new additions to its library. What follows is a list - from the ARIC lists - of 
some of the publications coming from Afghan organizations in & around Peshawar. We 
have given the title & the sponsoring organization followed, in parentheses, by the 
current volume # and its date. 

/\ 

AFGHAN JEHAD, Cultural Council of Afghanistan, Islamabad (Vol. 3 1990) 

ADALAT, Quarterly Journal of the Afghan Mujahideen Bar Assn, Peshawar (#1, 2nd year, 
Sept. -Dec. 1990) 

AL-MUJAHID, Jamaat-Al-Dawa Elal Quran wa Sunnah, in Arabic, Peshawar (Vol.2 1990) 

AL-MUJAHIDOON, Jamiat Islami Afghanistan, in Arabic, Peshawar (Vol. 4 1990) 

BASHIR-UL-MOMENAT, Afghan Women's Resource Centre, Peshawar (Vol.1 1990) 

DAWAT, Cultural Comm. of Jamaat al-Dawa Elal Quran wa Sunath, Peshawar, in Dari & 
Pashtu ( Vol.2 1990) 

ERSHAD, AIG Ministry of Information & Islamic Guidance (Vol.1, #1 published 1/89) 
GOZAR-E BA SANGAR, Hezb-e-Islami Afghanistan, Peshawar (Vol.1 1990) 
MANBA-UL JEHAD (The Jehad Source) (Vol.3 1990) 

NAVID-E-PIROZI (Tiding of Victory), Herat Provincial Council, Harakat-e-Islami Af- 
ghanistan, Mashhad, (July 1990) 

PAYAM-E-BANOWAN (Message of Islamic Women) & PAYAME SANGAR, both published by Harakat- 
e-Islami Afghanistan, Clandestine Kabul Press (Vol. 5 1990) 

PAYAM-E-ZAN, Bevolutionary Assn. of Afghan Women, Quetta (Vol.2 1990) 

SHAFAQ (Sunrise), Hezb-e-Islami Afghanistan, in Oari & Pashtu (Vol.5, #10 5/90) 

SPEDE (Dawn), bi-monthly magazine originally published in 1984, discontinued in 
1986, resumed in 1990 by the Afghanistan Cultural Council, GPO Box 665, 
Peshawar, Pakistan. 

WUFA, Writers' Union of Free Afghanistan, Peshawar (Vol.5 1990) 

English language publications include the following ; 

MONTHLY BULLETIN, Afghan Information Center (#113 8/90) 

MONTHLY NEWS BULLETIN, MIDIA, Ministry of Information, AIG, Peshawar (Vol.2 1990) 

THE FRONT, Cultural Dept. of NIFA (Nat'l Islamic Front of Afghanistan) (Vol.2 1990) 

AFGHANews, Jamiat Islami Afghanistan, Peshawar (Vol.6 1990) 

THE MUJIHIDEEN, Hezb-i-Islami Afghanistan, bi-monthly (1990 - 4th year) 

In French 

BULLETIN DU P.C.F.A. , Programme Cultural Francais Pour Les Afghans. Peshawar (Vol.1 1990) 
* AFGHAN JEHAD is available in English, Dari & Pashtu. 
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Book Review 



ARIN Newsletter no 32 



Afghanistan by George Amj 

Mandarin Paperbacks 1990 £4.50 

George Amey spent two years in Pakistan 
reporting for the BBC. He gives here a 
forthright, well written analysis of the prob- 
lems facing Afghanistan. His book is not 
only well-informed but outstandingly frank 
in its judgements on who is to blame for 
what has become the tragedy of Afghani- 
stan. Amey sketches the history of modem 
Afghanistan, concentrating on the dramatic 
sequence of events siiKe the Saur Revolu- 
tion in April 1978. He is conviiwed there is 
no easy solution to end the war, because of 
the bitter passions and enmities aroused by 
this long, terribly costly stmggi", but also 
because of the profound changes it has pro- 
duced within Afghan society. 

Najibullah, claims Amey, is now trying to 
pull off another coup - this time without 
fighting, by attempting to forge an unlikely 
coalition of disparate forces wanting peace. 
The Afghan president, according to Amey, 
has a profound understanding of his fellow- 
countrymen. "However tainted his back- 
ground and intentions, Najibullah has 
learned to sptsk straight to the heart of or- 
dinaiy Afghans". 

Amey is quite naturally critical of th lack of 
political achievement by the mujahidin, in 
spite of their heroic powers of stubbom 
resistance against the USSR. They have 
enjoyed not only admiration as freedom 
fighters, but largescale fmancial and mili- 
tary backing from many foreign countries. 
Yet time and again, he conplains, com- 
manders have failed to coordinate tactics 
and exploit the situation, allowing govem- 
ment forces to seize the advantage. What 
has let down the mujahidin, judges Amey, 
"is their bankrupt political leadership". 
The moderates lack all courage to act, he 
explains, ^^e the extremists dominate on 
all sides. - 

Vivid sketches are given of the main per- 
sonalities in this struggle. Amey found it 
unnerving to meet for the first time the 
ruthless Gulbuddin HekmaQ^. He "talked 
rationally, at times even with humour, in- 
viting sympathy and understanding. He 
didn't seem like a fanatic. Only something 
slightly reptilian about his eyes, and the 



soft, honeyed voice with its slightly hyp- 
notic edge kept me on guard. I sensed 
enormous energy reined in by absolute 
self-control." 

Afghan nationalism has taken on extreme 
forms during the traumatic years since 
communism came to power in Kabul. The 
rise of Pakistan's most favoured leader 
Hekmatyar, assesses Amey, is sympto- 
matic of a general process. He "represents 
a significant new trend in Afghan society" 
- one wliich cannot be ignored except at 
peril of gravely misunderstanding the in- 
ternal dynamics of this power stmggle, too 
often seen simply as a Superpower contest 



Either of the likely prospects, a stronger 
central government under the ruling PDPA, 
or a disintegrated Afghanistan mled by 
warlords, is full of more potential prob- 
lems. Amey believes any peace initiatives 
seen to be originating through foreign in- 
volvement are automatically doomed to 
failure. He gives many details of the alarm- 
ing degree of foreign manipulation and 
interference in this war. It is nowhere better 
seen than in the rapid growth of Pakistan's 
Inter Services hitelligence (ISI), well charted 
here. The ISI has controlled distribution of 
US, Qiinese, Saudi and other foreign aid 
for the mujahidin inside Pakistaa Few would 
disagree with Amey's plea that foreign inter- 
ference should cease, and the Afghans at 
last be left alone, to play out their national 
destiny according to their own mles. But 
peace looks still a long way off. 

Anthony Hyman 



JOai BAILY ; Mmic of Afghanistan (CairiExldge Ikiiversity 
Press, 1988) 



niis book is the result of fieldvrork carried out in 
the 1970's, principally in the north-western city of Herat. 
It forms part of a series of studies in ethncmisicology , 
and is a very good example of how that discipline works. 
The music is placed in its social, historical and geo- 
graphical contexts to produce an analysis of how it is 
used and how the htunans who produce it relate to it and to 
each other, rather than an analysis of music as abstract 
patterns of sound. This makes the excellent cassette 
which comes with the book all the more welCOTie. The items 
cover a wide range of musical styles, from Kabuli art 
music to popular songs, including examples frcxn Iran and 
the Indian film industry, and are provided with texts and 
translations, and some discussion of the musical content. 
There is very little by way of notation and consequently 
less ertphasis on the details of musical structure and 
development than on the anthropological discussion. 

Dr Baily's focus is the sazandeh , who are hereditary 
professional musicians performing mainly the art music 
of Kabul, which is derived frcxn Indian music. The 
relationship of the musics of Afghanistan and North India 
is a central topic and full of interesting paradoxes 
involving issues of seniority and status. Those who know 
Indian music will understcind the situation very quickly 
by listening to the cassette (especially the fine exartples 
of Kabuli art music on side one) and looking at the photo- 
graphs . 

The poignancy of the situation since Dr Baily's 
fieldwork need not be emphasised, and one can only 
speculate on what has happened since or what will happen 
when external influences on Afghcinistan revert to being 
mainly cultural. 

NEIL SORR£LL 

DEPARIMENr OF MOSIC, DNIVERSITY OF YORK 
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RUSSIAN ROULETTE 

Afghanistan Through Russian Eyes. 
By Gennady Bocharov. 
Translated by Alyona Kojevnikov. 

187 pp. New York: 

A Cornelia and Michael Bessie Book/ 
HarperCollins. $18.95. 



By John Kifner 



THE conscript soldiers cling to the sides of a 
tank, a modern engine of armored destruc- 
tion suddenly vulnerable, watching for an 
unseen, primitive but effective, savage ene- 
my. They have no idea why they are in this strange 
land; they know only a desperate desire to survive. 
That and fear. Familiar enough, it seems, but these 
draftees are Russians, not Americans. 

If Afghanistan was the Soviet Union's Vietnam, 
then Gennadi Bocharov is its Michael Herr. Like 
Mr. Herr's "Dispatches," "Russian Roulette" is a 
deeply felt, close-to-the-bone, often sardonic, set of 
vivid sketches of the grunt's war. In one telling 
section, Mr. Bocharov, a young Soviet journalist 
who traveled with the troops and whose reports 
were a startling counterpoint to the party line, asks 
in turn a refugee, a soldier and the commanding 
general, a tough professional he clearly admires, 
why Soviet forces are in Afghanistan. No one can 
answer. The general says: "I'm commander of the 
Army. This question should be addressed to oth- 
ers." In a brief afterword to his gut-wrenching 
description of soldiers killed, maimed, maddened 
and otherwise destroyed, Mr. Bocharov concludes: 
"And so it was, during all those years of the war, the 
longest waged by Russia since 1813: the people 
lived in grief, and officialdom basked in the glory of 
doctrine." 

This is clearly the kind of book that would have 
been impossible to publish in the Soviet Union a few 
years ago. In pre-glasnost days, Russian readers 
were limited to such works as — I am not making 
this up — "A Tree Grows in Kabul," about a world- 
weary foreign correspondent who finds love and 
meaning as the Russians help out their poor Afghan 
friends. But in "Russian Roulette," they can read 
about "the luckiest soldier in Afghanistan" returning 
home dazed and partly paralyzed; about a good 
simple soldier from the countryside killed defending 
his comrades, who later visit a memorial to him 
"with the dilated pupils and moist eyes of drug 
addicts"; about an attempted cover-up of a massa- 
cre; and about a naive, eager young doctor going into 
an "amputation frenzy" in his first battle, trying to 
cut the head off a soldier climbing out of a tank. 

Alternating with these stories are chapters 
that present the voice of the journahst, freely 
admitting his fear as an Afghan mob attacks his 
hotel during his first days in Kabul, or expressing 
his mcreasing disillusionment. He is constantly 
asking why. It is a question that seems to have no 
answer. 

The parallel to Vietnam is directly drawn in a 
chapter on a military hospital. Mr. Bocharov writes 
that several years after his tour in Afghanistan he 
visited American veterans suffering post-traumat- 
ic stress syndrome. Their problems, he notes, were 
similar to those of the Soviet soldiers he saw as 
were the wars themselves. "For instance, there is 
trouble with identifying the real enemy, being a 



war wagea m me miasi or a civilian populatioo; 
there is the necessity to fight when most of your 
contemporaries and your homeland are living a 
normal, peaceful life; there is the feeling of alien- 
ation upon return from a far-off front; and there is 
frequently a painful disillusionment with the aims 
of the war." Indeed, over the last year or so, 
American Vietnam veterans' groups have been 
meeting with their Russian counterparts, both here 
and in the Soviet Union, and have been over- 
whelmed by the similarities. 

"Russian Roulette" is like many American 
books on Vietnam, too, in that the Afghans appear 
only as a kind of malevolent background, mysteri- 
ous, fanatic, ultimately unknowable. With the nota- 
ble exception of Frances FitzGerald's "Fire in the 
Lake," American writing on Vietnam has tended to 
be ethnocentric and dehumanizing, concentrating 
on the suffering of our own. Here, the Afghans are 
called "spooks." 

IN both the American and Russian cases, this 
distancing may be what comes of trying to 
impose a foreign way of life on a resistant 
native culture. In Afghanistan, shortly after the 
Soviet invasion, an Afghan rebel told me of the 
atrocities committed when the Afghan Commu- 
nists came to his village. 

"They tried to teach everyone to read," he said. 
"Even the women." Attempting to look properly 
shocked, I asked what had happened. "Well of 
course we killed them all," he said. 

Mr. Bocharov's soldiers are mostly victims, 
not villains. There is some acknowledgment of the 
brutalizing effects of the war — "the remains of the 
village smoldered in the sun," he writes tersely of 
the aftermath of a popular soldier's death — but 
what is lacking here is a sense of the enormous 
devastation and suffering inflicted on Afghanistan, 
including the mines and explosive devices, estimat- 
ed in the millions, that the Soviets left scattered 
behind. These will be killing and crippling for years 
to come. 

Over all, however, this is a sad, true, rather 
remarkable book, capably translated by Alyona 
Kojevnikov. And it suggests that there is possiblv a 
certain universality not only about soldiers, but 
also about attempts at empire. □ 



Afghanistan Was No Parade 

He saw the dead, ruined villages along the 
roads — oh, so many of them ! He encountered 
Afghan peasants — probably the most op- 
pressed and poor creatures on earth, with 
their inevitable wooden plows and primitive 
hoes. He had peered into damp, mud-brick 
huts filled with dirty, ragged children, who 
darted around with the feral speed of rodents.- 

Yes, he saw. But seeing and understanding 
are two different things. All that he had seen 
did not come together into an integral, mean- 
ingful picture in his mind. It was all fragments 
of an aliai and, in many ways, frightening ex- 
istence. No more than that . . . 

The words revolution and internationalism 
did not, as concepts, arouse any special emo- 
twns in Nikolai's breast — neither positive nor 
negative ones. Admittedly, when he heard 
them on the parade ground, standing in line 
vrith flags flying and music playing, he did ex- 
perience something akin to emotional uplift 
That was so, And felt himself to be a defender 
of something elevated and necessary. But that 
26 
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A Soviet Reporter Views Their Vietnam 



THE HIDDEN WAR: A Russian 
Journalist's Account of the Soviet War in 
Afghanistan. By Artyom Borovik. 
Atlantic Monthly. 288 pp. $19.95. 

By Christopher Kitchens 

AS HE RESTS up between 
dizzying encounters with 
the Soviet Army's calam- 
ity in Afghanistan, the 
Russian journalist Ar- 
tyom Borovik recalls a meeting he 
had back in Moscow with the 
American journalist Peter Amett. 
Amett had covered the Afghan war 
from the guerrilla side, and was 
comparing it to his experiences in 
Vietnam. Borovik wonders if per- 
haps there might be a comparison 
with the military and political dis- 
grace of his own superpower. What 
he doesn't know, and what might 
have strengthened his narrative, is 
that Arnett is the very reporter who 
overheard the famous American of- 
ficer in the Mekong Delta saying 
that he had to destroy the town in 
order to save it. 

Still, this narrative does not re- 
quire very much strengthening. It is an honest and graphic 
account of individual and general disillusionment during the 
very worst kind of war — a war fought against civilian insur- 
gents. When he was first assigned to cover the fighting for the 
magazine Ogonyok, Borovik half-believed that the Red Army 
was fighting a defensive war, to protect the southern frontier of 
the Soviet Union and to aid an embattled revolutionary govern- 
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ment fighting reactionary rebels 
who drew support from China and 
the United States. His early report- 
age, about gruff and humane Soviet 
officers doing a difficult job, is pre- 
served here to show his then state 
of mind, and does the valuable ser- 
vice of reminding us that there was 
an "internationalist" conscious- 
ness among certain Soviet soldiers. 

But as the war wears on, certain 
illusions are lost. Instead of mili- 
tary helicopters acting like "the 
cavalry" of modern warfare, the 
drone and thud of the chopper be- 
comes threatening, ominous and 
dreary. Instead of a scientific com- 
bat, in which efforts are made to 
separate the rebels from the people 
and to minimize civilian casualties, 
there are reports of rape, massacre 
and callousness. (There are, also, 
accounts of the corruption, fanati- 
cism and cruelty of the rebel leaders 
and their Pakistani backers — ac- 
counts which we now know not to 
be Soviet propaganda inventions.) 

Borovik can write about the hyp- 
notic and exotic texture of an Af- 
ghanistan that has survived imperi- 
al rule before. Dashing through the dangerous countryside, he 
writes: 

"Crimson streaks flash by us on the left and the right — 
poppies. The flowers seem so harmless, yet they harbor hid- 
den narcotic ghosts that, after a long and trying journey 
across the world, will be reduced to pale powder. The ghosts 
will later spring to life somewhere in Manhattan, in the hal- 
lucinations of a drug addict. ' ' 

We learn of the untruth of old established soldierly traditions 
and superstitions — don't worry boys, you can hear the one that 
gets you. And yes, an identical foxhole can be hit twice running 
by shells. The toughest of all Soviet soldiers, the paratroopers, 
are termed "Ramboviks." No matter which way he turns, Boro- 
vik is reminded of Vietnam and of the journalistic argot of writ- 
ers hke Philip Caputo and Michael Herr. And, once the compari- 
son has been made, it is ineluctable. The soldiers will want to go 
home. The lies of those who sent them there will turn hollow, 
and the civilians will turn cynical. Above all, nobody in uniform 
will wish to be the last one killed in an obviously futile and 
bloody farce. 

THE BOOK concludes with the pointless death of a 
wretched soldier named Igor Liakhovitch, a member of 
a sapper company, who actually earned the melancholy 
distinction of being the final casualty while his unit 
was retreating toward the Soviet frontier. 
Borovik writes more about men in combat than about political 
imphcations, but he is not ignorant of the latter and his maga- 
zine, Ogonyok, went on to become onj of the spearheads of 
glasnost. At one stage he quotes a senior officer sajdng that all of 
the wars which Russia lost led to social reform, while all of the 
ones which it won led to an increase in tyranny. 

I don't think this is quite historically true, since it can't be 
argued that a Soviet defeat in 1941 would have led to more 
democracy. But the obvious comparison is with the Russo-Japa- 
nese war of 1905, and by the time you have finished Borovik you 
will be persuaded that the war in Afghanistan did to the Brezh- 
nev system what that earlier defeat did to the czars. 

The final sad reflection, omitted by Borovik, is that Afghani- 
stan is going exactly the way, under the tender hand of the 
feuding tribal and feudal leaderships, that the Soviet orthodox 
predicted it would if the Red Army withdrew. But that, as he 
implies, is a matter for the Afghans to settle and always should 
have been, / II 




"Scars of War" is the title of a docu- 
mentary about the outcome of ten years of 
war in Afghanistan. This two hour film. 
The Song of War (Part One) and The Time 
for Weeping (Party Two), has just come out 
on the screens. It's the fruit of one year's ef- 
forts by two French journalists, Frederic 
Laffont and Christophe de Ponfilly. The 
first team led by Laffont went to Moscow, 
Minsk, Tashkent and Kabul. The second 
team headed by de Ponfilly went to the lib- 
erated zones in Afghanistan and to 
Peshawar, PakistaiL 

This documentary tells the story of the 
men involved on both sides of the conflict 
The Afghans and the Soviets talk to the re- 
porters about their p>ersonal exp>eriences in 
the war. For the Soviet citizens it was a 
needless war but for Afghans a holy war in 
defense of their coimtry. Afghans lost more 
than one million peoj^e in the war. The 
Soviet losts at least IS, 000 soldiers 

The film encourages the viewer not to 
satify himself (herself) with a simple de- 
nunciation of the nonsense war waged by 
the Soviets, but to think deq>er about its ef- 
fect on the poeple involved. It invites us to 
see, hear and discover the strange transfor- 
mations of p>eople connected with the war. 
With such a theme one can discern how the 
Afghan and Soviet societies will be 
transformed. 

The documentary is filmed by capable 
cameramen using professional equipment 

Beyond the current event the "Scars 
of War" constitutes a chapter of Afghan his- 
tory. The history of Afghans has seoi 
many wars but there is no record of the 
events of the invasions by Alexander the 
Great 330-326 B.C; Gengis Khan in 1221- 
1222 and the British in 1838-1842, 1878- 
1880 and 1919. 

The doctmientary has already been 
broacasted on Seventh Channel of French 
TV in June. It will be shown in August by 
Switzerland TV. and by third channel of 
the Fench TV in Octoba:. 

• " Scars of War " will also be the name 
of a book published by Robert Laffont in 
October. 



A Memorial for 
Afghan Jehad 



Shabbir Hussain 

"General Mohammad Ziaul 
Haq— Shakhsiat aur Karnamen" 
is the title of an Urdu treatise by 
Mr. Ziaul Islam Ansari, and 
though the 400-page book relates 
mainly to the author's personal 
evaluation of the late President, he 
has also agitated certain new ideas 
about what most of us consider 
General Zia's greatest 
achievement— forcing out Russia 
from Afghanistan and the chain 
reaction, that followed in other 
parts of the world. President Zia- 
uI-Haq's involvement in the 
Afghan Jehad had become so 
intense a passion towards the later 
poriod of his life that he seemed to 
nave subordinated every policy of 
his internal as well as external, to 
the complete victory of the 
Mujahideen. ' 

Who hatched the conspiracy 
which culminated in President 
Zia's death on 17th August 1988 is 
still shrouded in mystery, but 
everybody is convinced that those 
who succeeded in his removal 
from the scene wanted weakening 
of the Afghan Jehad. Subsequent 
events show that they were right 
in considering President Zia-ul- 
Haq as kingpin in Afghan 
development along a particular 
.line. It is this Afghan Jehad, a 
symbol of extraordinary valiance 
and steadfastness in the face of an 
awesome brute power, which the 
author of the book wants to be 
perpetuated. And it is this aspect 
of his treatise which interests me 
most. 

The idea floated in the back 
becomes very relevant when 
viewed in the context of the 
approaching date of December 27. 
On this date, eleven years ago, the 
dreadful Soviet hordes entered 
Afghanistan without letting 
anybody know what they were 
about to do. Though Afghanistan is 
still in turmoil, and the Afghans 
remain separated from peace and 
trap- ?niity, mostly because of the 
sudden death of General Zia-ul- 



Haq, the Soviet Union has already 
been demolished as a super- 
power, even as a big power. 

Mr. Zia-ul-Islam Ansari has 
disclosed, with apparently a heavy 
heart, how he had submitted the 
prosposal for an inspiring 
memorial for the Afghan Jehad to 
the late President in June 1988, and 
how it could not take the final 
shape due to President's sudden 
death. While giving the main 
features of his proposal, Mr. 
Ansari expects the new 
government to take up the matter 
m hand in right earnest so that the 
memory of Afghan Jehad is 
perpetuated as an inspiring 
symbol for the world Muslim 
community as well as a befitting 
tribute to the Pakistani leader who 
lived and died for this Jehad. 

In brief, the proposal embodied 
in the book essentially comprises 
a complex to be built in the 
outskirts of Rawalpindi, 
Isl...,]abad, Peshawar, Quetla, 
last of all Lahore. The main 
component of the complex should 
be a tall, imposing column in the 
shape of a weapon or anyother 
thing which should reflect the 
spirit of sacrifice, struggle and 
resolution along with the combined 
determination of the people of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. In 
addition, the complex should have 
a museum, a library, a research 
institute and a vast recreation 
park. 

The author wants this 
monumental memorial to convey, 
through its design, size, 
components and totality of 
formation, the spirit of struggle of 
a small nation against a mighty 
monster to preserve human 
freedom; failure of age-old 
Russian expansionist ambition; a 
Muslim community's resoluteness 
to revive the spirit of Jehad in 
apparently adverse circumstances 
of the 20th century thus 
underlining their faith in God 
Almighty's promise to give them 



victory It they remained 
steadfast; the spirit of united 
action by two neighbouring 
Muslim nations of Pakistan and 
Afghanistan; Allama Iqbal's 
thoughts about Afghanistan's 
valiance and Quaid-e-Azam's 
predictions about Pakistan 
becoming a major factor in the 
security of other Muslim nations in 
the region. 

The designing and construction 
of such a monument, also 
procurement of funds, are 
apparently beyond the means of 
the Government or a single 
organisation, private or public, 
particularly in the present state of 
the economy. The author of the 
proposal was aware of it even in 
mid 1988 when he initiated it, 
because he wanted it to be the 
result of a nationwide effort. The 
proposal he made in this behalf 
was to set up a consortium of 
Government, semi-Government, 
and private industrial, 
commercial and professional 
bodies. Such a consortium would 
certainly create interest in various 
organisations m other Muslim 
countries, particularly those which 
have been supporting the Afghan 
Jehad in one form or the other, to 
participate in the construction of 
the befitting memorial. 

Some of us have often thought 
continunity of human spirit and 
action as the best way of 
preserving a philosophy or a 
pehenomenon; the spirit of 
struggle and sacrifice is best kept 
alive by struggle and sacrifice. 
However concrete memorials too 
keep this spirit alive. It is from this 
point of view that Mr. Zia-ul-Islam 
Ansari 's proposal is worth serious 
consideration by almost 
everybody. It is our good fortune 
that the Afghans have reminded 
the Muslims what miracles can be 
wrought through faith and 
sacrifice. 

"Faith moveth mountains" is 
what a renowned western writfer 
once said. Faith, in fact, moves 
whole community of living, 
breathing human beings. To keep 
this faith afresh is what the 
Muslim Ummah needs at the 
present stage. 



m 



This picture has been produced 
French language but has been translated 
into English, Persian and Russian. It will 
be translated into Pashtoo and Arabic soon. 

The documentary is presented by 
INTERSCOOP,the first press agency in 
Europe established to make documentary 
films about Afghansitan during the war. It 
produced a "A Valley against an Empire in 
1984, "So far away firom Moscow" in 1986 
and "Massoud, Portrait of an Afghan 
Leader" in 1987. 




Mr. Ziaul Ansari's book is itself 
a reminder of what miracles took 
birth in a small, land-locked and 
economically backward country 
, Described as strife-torn and 
I tnbally-divided nation, the 
Afghans could push the Russians 
out mainly with the weapon of 
faith. Their eventual liberation, 
which is still to come, will also 
materialise if they remained firm 
^ m their faith. Then will be truly 
' estabhshed what part Pakistan 
and its President, General Zia-ul- 
Haq, played in the whole 
phenomenon. 
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NO FORCE TO BE APPLIED 
m FELLOWSHIPS HITHERTO 



KABUL, NOV. 13, (BIA) 
The plenary meeting 
of the Council of Mini- 
sters was held x^sterd- 
ay under the diairinan- 
flhlp of the Prime Mini- 
ster Fazlulhaq Khaliqyar, 
discussing major issues 
in the country. 

The meeting heard a 
report by the Deputy 
Prime Minister Abdul 
Qayum Noorzai, on the 
national programme for 
mine cleaning. Numer- 
ous views and proposals 
were advanced for the 
further enrichment of the 
plan. 

Confirming the national 
programme and the com- 
position of the national 
commission for cleaning 
the territory of the Ke- 
public of Afghanistan of 
mines, the Council of 
Ministers passed a res- 
olution regarding the pr- 
actical implementation of 
the programme and ren- 
dtiing cooperation by 
the ministries in this con- 
nection. • 

The cabinet also bea- 
red a report, by the de- 
puty prime minister and 
minister of planning, on 
the iise of fellowships 
and scholarships and dec- 



ided that the liable can- 
didates should be nom- 
inated for the scholarsh- 
ips and fellowships by 
the ministry of higher 
and vocational education 
after taking an examin- 
ation. 

Talting in view, the 
proportion of the field# 
needed by the country, 
the cabinet session pa- 
ssed a resolution, facili- 
tating the participation 
of the 12-grade gradua- 
tes, who serve in the 
armed forces, in the ex- 
amination for the schol- 
arships and preventing 
the use of force in this 
regard. 

To provide the count- 
rymen in provinces, vill- 
ages and localities, wi- 
th more facilities, the 



Bemocratic Youth Orga- 
nisation of Afi^nistan 
for the creation of the 
institute of young cadres 
and passed a resolution 
to this effect. 
' The ministers' session 
considered the proposal 
of the Defence-Minister 
Army General Mohammr 
ad Aslam Watanjar for 
the creation of a special- 
ised medical faculty in 
the framework of the 
army's central hospital 
and academy of the Me- 
dical Sciences. Reiterat- 
ing the need for the cr- 
eation of such a faculty, 
the Council of Ministers 
assigned the ministries 
of public health, higher 
and vocational education 
and the health departm- 
Council of Ministers re»- ent of the army to study 
olved that the restricti- the matter and present 
ons on the transportat- their specific proposals 



and the emerge of neg- 
ative phenomena in the 
society. Therefore, the 
Council of Ministers dec- 
ided that the function- 
ing of the video-saloons 
Watan Party and the *^sion distinguished the in the present way shou- 
Central Committee of the "«ga^ve impacts of the uld be stopped and the 

saloons on the morals ministry of information 
of the youth and child- 



and culture should study 
ren. It described the the creation of resorts 
functioning of th e saloons for healthy recreation ri 
in the present way as 
a reason for the moral 
deviation of the youth 



children and youth in 
understanding with the 
other concerned organs. 



ion of tea, cooking oil, 
matches, sugar, confectlo- 
nacies, garments, clothes 
footwears and so on sh- 
ould be lifted. 

T\ie Council of Mini- 
sters approved the res- 
ults of work by the 
oomanission assigned to 
work on the proposal of 
the central council of 



and views to the Council 
of Ministers. 

In the second part of 
its session, the Council 

of Ministers held dis- 
cussion on a set of legi- 
slative documents. 

Discussing the draft 
bill on video-saloons, ♦he 



BON OR ART MUSEUM 
IN MAZJR 

MAZARrl-SHAEUF, 

NOV. 20, (BIA) realisation of national re- 
A honorary museum conciliation policy, 
was inaugurated in a The museum has 
function held in Mazar- exhibition haUs for cul- 
i-Sharif city recently. The tiural wonks, the epics de- 
museum depicts the cul- monstrated by the mart- 
tural aspects of life in yrs 0(f the homeland, his- 
Balkh and the torical photo stands and 
strides taken by artistic works. -■ -, / ^ q 
the armed forces townnis 11/iy 



Hashish bushes 
destroyed 



The Personel of the an 
ti-crime department of 
the Tsarandoy command 

of Laghman praidnce det- 



ected and destroyed 850 
hashish bushes valued at 
over Afs 800.000 in the 
centre of that province 
yesterday. 

11/4 




Yak- 40, gmtis aid of the SoTiet UnioA to the ministry of civil aviation^ 
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The Afghan Children's Hospital is a 
project of the AFGHANISTAN RESISTANCE 
RELIEF CENTER, P.O. Box 507, Annandale, 
VA 22003. The ARRC is a tax deductible, 
totally volunteer organization consist- 
ing of 3 Rawding sisters & retired Air 
Force Col. George Wish. All money re- 
ceived goes directly to helping Afghans, 
as ARRC has no offices, no salaried 
personnel & no overhead. 

The idea of a children's hospital took 
shape at the end of 1988. Fund raising 
began in January 1989 & by October, 
$250,000 had been donated. In January 
1990 they rented a duplex house & began 
hiring personnel & purchasing medicine 
& equipment, in Peshawar. 

The "Out-Patient Dept." opened on 3/3/90, 
with 5 doctors, 2 nurses, a pharmacist 
& a lab technician. By May the "In- 
Patient' Dept . " & "Operating Theater" ■• 
were in place as well as a 24-hour 
emergency room. Between the March 
opening & Oct.l over 28,500 children 
have been treated at the hospital & 
the number coming increases daily. With 
the Gulf crisis, the many facilities 
that were supported by Kuwaiti money are 
closing & the options for parents with 
ailing children are narrowing. Keeping 
the Children's Hospital open as more & 
more people keep coming is a concern 
the ARRC lives with daily. The founders 
never expected such success. Contri- 
butions are welcomed. 

AFGHAN CHILDRENS HOSPITAL 

A Project of the 
Afghanistan Resistance Relief Center 
Dana, Rodney & Russty Rawding 

i 7446 Adams Park Court 
190 E-1 Phase 1 | Annandale, VA 22003 USA 

Hayatabad, Tel. 703-941-1670 

Peshawar, Pakistan Fax. 703-941-2772 



ARIN (Afghan Refugee Information Network) 
is now located at 18 Burstock Road, London 
SW15 2PW, UK. Its aims are to provide 
accurate information about Afghanistan 
& its people. Its quarterly newsletter 
is available f or oj^? . 00/year . 



in Oxford from March 17-20, 1991. A 
paper on the nutritional needs of Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan will be presented. 
For further information contact the 
Symposium Coordinator, Refugee Studies 
Programme, Queen Elizabeth House, Univ. 
of Oxford, 21 St. Giles, Oxford, 0X1 3LA, 
UK. 

Olivier Roy's topics in the Inaugural 
Leon B. Poullada Memorial Lecture Series, 
held at Princeton University in early 
December, were "Traditional Islam & 
Society in Afghanistan," "What Is Revo- 
lutionary Islam? The Afghan Mujahidin 
Movement," "The Failure of Revolutionary 
Islam," & "The Current Trends of Islam in 
Afghanistan & Central Asia." The lectures 
will be published in book form. 
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Pripmtm invMiment Streets asphaltinir be^uu 
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-bdfli jpilutltj In 




For tiite verr 
tbene an Wfvtrtag flupect- 

to aoopNmte 
wttti prtvate iuf^ wLon Mid 
cnlKpMDMnn Mt oviy in 
the arai «i provldkif ne- 
far*iitttir for tbon 



pentkm w It It braiaiy 
itrf*"***, inolaiinf llaaa- 
«ie and services and rnaaa- 
*■ kiMW-bow-ln ot- 
ker waciU, tiie fevatopn' 

«Bt<lf 



^emorded Priority 

^^^HDBs totbe 

tbe HiMk Imm wnted «Bt 
tht* piMB •< dMfanttiif er- 
«dliB at * anm of Ab. 9M 
■aikMi to tfae likbMMal 
BDctor, ier :tlie fRvwtli of 

(■SaotoirtBd foodia Iwtii 
poUie and tai private aee- 
tar. like-wiM, It Is 
▼liaffed to estafeUsh tt^ 
aowid IndooMal Pazk of 
A4|iuuMii in Maaart^- 
aitf, wittk tibe todnlMi 
aad flpandal aaristaaoe 
of the Halted Nations. In 
fact, ^ TWV'y'f*^ facult- 
ies wUl be provided to 
tiie private c^rsfraMnrs 
as far M resideBtlal M- 
dkifs, alectrldty, aafe-dr- 
tadttair water, eentraUn- 

' ^ tioii it eoBiaMrcia] actlV' 

To Meet tndx Mcpeetat- trumpohaUoiL cmn- 

Icpstfaegutuiiiassit of the ^ i«— i-™-*", «w 

Bcffidtlte of Afflianliton 
Mnridcrs tt pait of Its 
natlaMa vesiioaslbUlties 
to have a laigie role In tax- 
the wheels of pHvate 
e nU e pwi e m a aettvities 
in tiie aoanti7> 

It to weU dMteet to 
ev«r7 "bo^j ihat ^private 
aaetor luis |ts ewn nde 
and stance la poirlnr tte 
aallomi eeonowy pi *e- 
▼depinf conatrtea as a 
wli^ aait of Afi^iaatetan 
In paitteiilar. T h e t eftne, 
H m^amamim Oar ifiet 
to adc^C m t muBu s to 
establish an inteffrated 
system of pnidic and pci- 
vate ooopeiiatton with a 
▼lew toward 
tills major ta* of 
diate tniiortanoe. 

VMoally, the private 
investment wffl be ooty 
■sefm |uid for tile profit 
of the eoontry that It Is 
aBooated as x«cards the 
priority, mi tari<y and on 
tiae baeds of a tlioranch pr- 
efeaslMIity stady. 

Uke-wiae, It is also ess- 
ential to set-up an atmo- 
qihere of vndecstaadtav, 
aeond ooaapetitieo, nmto- 
al eooperation between 
tiie state aad private se- 
ctor, so that each onenlaT 

l«i>Mai nie In Une to «»> 
v«lo» 4iie aptfoittl 
of the BBin^iy. 



^8ank has always! 
tedhntoal aee^ of private 



4o4e «ctent poHlblek Ike 
piorided Aedlts at 



Aoootdln to a report 
the IDP has given Afs 
MJ vtttton as easy tons 
credK to the private 
aeetofs during the Unt 

AH these awasares are 
Indieaittve of tite keen at- 
tention of the fforvemment 
of the BA to develop pri- 
vate toi v e sUam t In this 
ooontry. Also deep mod- 
Ueation of tike eoonomlc 
peUcy of the giovenmeut 
tesMfica to this claim. 
Aooofdlng to tiie Afkikan 
Dovenanent economic po- 
licy line reccntiy a natio- 
aal capital holder aad a 
private enteeprenear, Ab- 
dDl BaMm Msjld who 
has raoently letomed fr- 
om. the USA to Kabul to 
participate In the reallxa- 
tton of tiie national teco- 
ariliatipn and reconstm- 
c tion of the eountry, vras 

warmly received by 7 the 
prime minister. He ^pp- 
orts the govemmeat* po- 
licy Uae aad is deimn- 
tned to iavcst in diff|rent 
projects. He pramisld to 
revitalise CAM ^ ' ' 
ek company and 
agency in Afg] 
to tavest in 
gar factories in 
bottle maaufi 
ctory in JBalkb 
plant la Nangariiair, 
patriotic feeling at this 
hud time of Afghan his- 
tory is appreciated We. 
wish other Afghan Uviar 
outside also ooonrdiead 
to take sueh steps la fnt- 
nreu for the interest of 
their country aad people. 

NOVEMBER 14, 1990 




KABUL, NOV, 4. (BIA) 

The asphalting of aire- Maaar mayor, eldere 
ets of Mazar-i-^harif ci- come indents of 
ty was started yesterday Mazar-tSharif attended 
m.a function heixl in that ^ function. Started 
dtyi Farid Ahmad Ma- recitation of few ver- 
member of exaeuti- «es from the holy Quran, 
ve body of the central co- then mayor of Mazar-i- 
uncil and Vice-Chairman Sharif and head of Road 
of Wettan Farty, Sayed Maintainance Department 
Taher Shah Paikargar he- of Naiab Abad of Hairat- 
ad of the provincial coun- an spoke on 

oil of Watan Party of Bal- the deveJopmeat 



plans of the state in pro- 
viding facilities for the 
people. 

The asphalting of stre- 
ets will ,be completed up 
^ the end of Qaus. curr- 
ent year by Road Maln- 
Department of 
Naib Abad, Hairatan 
at a total cost of Afs. 30 
million from the state de- 
velopment budget 




Ih^eMe^t NaJibuUali hmiSmg over medal of 
gtd^den to a mesnli^ of the family of martyr- 
hero of the homieland. 



LAW ON MEDICAL 
GRADUATES TAKEN UP 



KABUL, NOV. 14, (BIA) 
The plenary session of 
the House of Representa- 
tives met yesterday pr- 
esided over by Dr. Khalil 
Ahmad Abawi. its chair- 
man. 

The session studied a 
letter of the Senate on 
the agireement in relat- 
ion to the draft amendm- 
ent to the law for mili- 
tary services of graduates 
of the higher medical 
instrtutioris inside and 
outside the country whi- 
ch requested the form- 
ation of a joint commiss-* 
ion. The session resolved 
for the formation of a 
six-member commission 
headed by deputy Maw- 
lawi AHahdad and mem- 
bership of Mohammad 
Nowroz Usuli, Moharn- 
mad Ashraf Roodwal, 
Ahnvad Zai and Mawlawi 
HafizuUah Haqbeen who 



in consultation with the 
representatives of the Se- 
nate would adopt a joint 
decision thereupon. 

A resolution of the 
Council of Ministers on 
the draft addendum to 
the law on soldiers of 
revolution was also taken 
up by the session. The 
session resolved that the 
law on soldiers of rev- 
olution be substituted by 
the law on soldiers of 
the homeland and was 
unanimously endorsed 
along with some amend- 
ments. 

The legislative decree 
of "the Council of Mini- 
sters on rehabilitation 
of Paktia province, up- 
grading tiie divisions of 
Kapisa and Khost to 
the level of province, am- 
ending the diviaioijfi of 
Shindand and Shinwar 
into divisions No. first. 



which were earlier app- 
roved by a decree of Pr- 
esident Najibullah were 
also scrutinised by the 
session. 

Rehabilitation of the 
Paktia province and uj^ 
grading of the divisions 
of Khost - and Kapisa 
into the levels of prov,- 
inces were unanimously 
approved. Based on the 
proposal of Ghulam Ha- 
ssan Majrouh a deputy 
from Shindand and con- 
firmation of the majority 
of the session members, 
the session resolved that 
the record for upgrading 
the division of - Shindand 
and Shinwar into First 
Grade Divisions should 
be referred to the plann- 
ing affairs commission of 
the house which sboiild 
present it decision to the 
next session of the House 
of Representatives. 
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Late M.S. Sarmast, the outstanding 
musieian briefly introduced 



funeial 

ceremony 



Utitafi Mohan unad Salim 
Sarrr.dnt a- as an outfitand- 
ing niusician in our coun- 
tf. He had rendered 
vaiuaoit'S services to the 
Afghan folkloric niusic. 
He was tA'eJve years old 
when he played a melody 
with \u6 trumpet in the 
Music Lvcee. He was aw- 
arded the title of Ustad. "I 
love music and enjoy li- 
stening 10 it", he said. 

Ustad Sarmast was bo- 
rn sixty years back in 
an intelectual family in 
Kabul city. He was young 
when his father paaSW 
away. He was. then, enro- 
lled in a state run childr- 
en home. After graduating 
from the primary school, 
he was admitted to the 
music lycee. Finally, he 
was graduated in the 
fields of playing trumpet 
and mandolin. He acq- 
uired the membership of 
the artistic troup of the 
military university in 
1945, He was employed as 
a mandolin player in Rad- 
io -Afghanistan in 1950. 
He had set up and led Jazz 
orchestra in HS 1963. 

He had composed 400 
melodies for the ditterent 
artists which are availab- 




Late Ustad SaBm Sarmast 



the 



le in the archiev of 
Radio- Afghanistan. 

Ustad had composed the 
melody entitled (Sorood 
Inqelabe Jaw^an) or 
eternal melody of Inq«lab 
which was performed by 
the orchestra of the op^a 
ballet of the Tajik '«5il 
entitled Sadruddin AM. 
This melody attracted 
the keen interest of the 



local and foreign art fans. 

Beside playing the mu- 
sical instruments Ustad 
had guided the orchestra. 
He was also a distinguish- 
ed compositor. He had 
said; 

"My tal«it and the guid- 
ance of the experienced 
teachers such as late Far- 
okh Afandi and Osman 
Warwanov, the leader of 



the sympony orchestra of 
the Tajik SSR had sig- 
nificantly contributed in 
speading up the process of 
my learning music. 

The title of Ustad was 
awarded to him by the Mi- 
nistry of Information 
and Culture in 1982. He 
also received honorary 
diplomas and orders and 
medals inside and outside 
tl^e country. 

He had travelled many 
times as the leader of the 
Orchestra to the Soviet 
Union Iran, India, Chhia, 
Bulgaria, Germany, Czech- 
oslovakia and Poland. 

He had served as a tea- 
cher for 20 years in the art 
lycee. He was a permanent 
cooperator of the Radio- 
TV too. 

Ustad Sarmast died of 
a diabet illness at the age 
of 60. A large number of 
the artists of the Radio-TV 
and the artists union, high i 
ranking state officials and 
his friends participated in 
his funeral ceremony. Us- 
tad Sarmast was hurri- 
ed at 1 p.m. on Thursday 
in Shohadai Salehin (Pea- 
ce Be Upon them). 

(By Nallsa KlMMliiiMib) 
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Out Attm 

KABUL. NOV. 4. (BIA) 

We mourn to inform 
that Alhaj Qari Mohamm- 
ad^Azim Azimi a promin- 

SLratteur"^ and n^S^ 
ter of the title of B4<s 

ntonoas Man of Culture 
passed away at the age 
of 94 (PBUH). ^ 
The funeral was taken 

to Saripul province. The 
burial ceremony was 
attended by Sulaiman La- 
eq, member of the execu- 
tive body of the Central 
Council and Deputv Cha- 
irman of Watan " Party 
Saved Ekram Paigeer. mi- 
nister without portfolio 
Abdul Hakim Sharaei Ja- 
uzjani. Vice President of 
the Supreme Council, so- 



Afghans firmly believe in their victory 



In the course of history, 
the treedomrloving Afgh- 
ans have never put on the 
lace of slavery and have 
never accepted the sway 
of even the most powe- 
rful Sultans and oocupati- 
onists. 

The conquereiB who 
have ever occupied this 
land of heroes have how- 
ever, looted the asset of 
our nation, but have re- 
mained ever-powerlese to 
\mdennine the sentiments 
of patriotism of the Al- 
lans and their love 

to freedom. That is why 

the alien forces have al- 
ways bowed to the deter- 
mination and courage of 
the Afghans descrStnng 
them as unshakable. 

With all their combat 
might, the British coloni- 
al forces failed, in three 
battles, to bring the Afg- 
hans under their colonial 



yoke. They have put the 
fingure of astonishment 
on their mouth due to 
the bravery, heroism and 
seme of patriotism of 
our people. 

All these defeats of the 
aggreesore and victories 
of our nation in the cour- 
se of its 5000 years of 
history are attributable 
to the national imity and 
oneness of our people. 
Our people never posses- 
sed sophisticated weapon- 
ry, but drove away their 
enemies with their unity, 
reliance up>on their faith 
and support of Allah, the 
Almighty. They have lost 
all their properties, even 
their lives, to save the 
most percious asset, that 

is, the dignity of the hom- 
eland. 



In the counse of the 12- 

years-long war, the Afgh- 
ans could pass once aga- 
in the great ordeal of hi- 
story. 

The ongoing war whi- 
ch the extremists are per- 
sisting on with the coUab- 
. oration of the Pakistani 
militarists and Saudi Wa- 
habis leads to nothing 
but destruction of the 
Afghan homeland. 

Visible is the victory 
orf our nation in this 
battle of life and death. 
When the Wahabi and 
Pakistani mercenaries 
were defeated two years 
back in Jalalabad, it 
was thanks to the umty 
of the brave Afghans 
who rushed from all the 
sides on the foe. 

The same failure and 
defeat is awaiting this 



time too the heinous plan 
of the extremists for att- 
acking Kabul. Every day 
we are witness that the 
dream of Sayaf and Gul- 
buddin, as well as that of 

their Ftakastani miasten 
are shattered under the 
deadly blows oJ 
the personnel of tht 
Afghan armed forces 
who Inflict on the ene 
my. The enemies are eith 
er quashed and they eit 
her retreat or flee to theii 
masters. 

This is the faith anc 
will of our people anc 
their unity in independe 
nt defence of their free 
Afghanistan. 

(Anto) 
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me staffs of Acade- 
my, of Sciences, men of 
letters, local elders and 
dignitaries, his friends 
and relatives. 

Presidential aide Moha- 
mmad Eshaq Tookh; con- 
veyed the sympathies and 
condolences of President 
Najibullah to his bereav- 
ed family and handed 
over some money. Presid- 
ential donation, to them. 

Alhaj Qari Mohammad 
Azim Azimi was bom in 
1938 in Saripul city. As a 

versatile poet of Uzbek 
and Dari languages, Alhaj 
Azimi has rendered nota- 
ble services for the enri- 
chment of ou rpeople's 
culture and literature. 
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Balkh Umyersity, the major academic centre 



In accordance with 
the cultural policy ol 
the state of the Repu- 
blic Afghanistan, the 
University of Balkh pro- 
vince was foxmded in 
the beginning of 13691 
HS and shortly after- 
wards began its fun- 
ctions as the main ac- 
ademic, institution in thej 
northren zone of the 
country. 

The Balkh university 
plays an important part 
along with other hig- 
her educational institut- 
ions. The Faculty of 
History and Literature. 
Agriculture, Engineering 
and Economics are incl- 
uded in its organisat- 
ional framework. 

Creation of B^lkh Un- 
iversity has beep a log- 
, ical step as tlxe iipl«nt 
Balkh city, ifjfifkied 9P 
I the coasts of tj^ Qx\is 
River has had « faring 
historical background ^nd 
was the main centra 
for civilisation of an- 
cient Arians. 

The ancient Arians th- 
ought Balkh as the lff))d 
of their choice iuad„pr- 
aised its civilisation. Ba- 
lkh had. been the tar- 
get of conquerers and 
aggressors in the coutbc 
of history. Despite all 
the piimderings and agg- 
ressions of oocupationists 
forces and merciless de- 
structive actions of ali- 
ens, the andent Balkh 
preserved its past hist- 
orical glories and rem- 
ained as the ancient and 
prideful Afghan prov- 
ince. Its past glories are 
still to be noticed from 
its ruins. 

Founding of Balkh Un- 
iversity, especially imder 
the present conditiotis 
in the coimtry, is an 
important cultural achi- 
evement of the state 
serving as the tr- 
aining centre for the 
youth of Balkh, Faryab. 
Badakhshan provinces. 

The university has in 
its enrollment about 1000 
students and 70 experi- 
enced and talented inst- 
ructors in verious fields 
of sciences. 

Stating the above, As- 
^ Sociate Prof. Shir Aqa, 
Juraet, the rector of 
Balkh Universi^ said: 
Following the conclus- 
ion of a protocol betwe- 
en the Balkh University 
ajid the University of 
Doshanba of Tajikistan- 
SSR and the Pedagogic 
-Institute of Termiz of 



in the northern zone 




Frvi. StMkt A«a Jatmci. 



the Soviet Union, 135 
indructoDB and students 
of Bf Ikh University ha- 
ve utilised a 15-day pra- 
ctical training program- 
mes in Doshanba and 
Termiz higher educati- 
onal institutions. 

Similary, on the basis 
of the protocol, the ge- 
ology, chemistry, phys- 
ics, and zoology labor- 
atories of Balkh prov- 
ince have also been fu- 
rther equipped with the 
assistance of Doshanba 
and Termiz institutions. 
And, to improve the aff- 
airs of construction de- 
partment of Engineering" 
Faculty and the English ; 
department' of the Fac- ^ 
ulty of History and Li- 
terature which have ne- 
wly been established, 
the Balkh University 4»o- ' 
ught the assistance of 
the UN and Indian go- c 
vemment. Prof. Shir Aqa 
maintained. . 

The curriculum in Ba- 
lkh University is sim- 
ilar to that of the Kabul , 
University. Due to the 
inadequacy of lecture 

room^r'The students un- 
dergo training in two 
shifts, dianging in var- 
ious seasons of the year. 
The university employs 

120 officials and •ervice 
personnel. As the stud- 
ents of the univeisity 
come fiom about nine 
northren provinces, the- 
refore, the majority of 
students are provided 
with the dormitory fac- 
ilities. 

(Prof. Juraet added th- 
at some of the lecture 
notes for the univers- 



ity are being prepared 
by th^ lecturers of Balkh 
Univeiwty and the re- 
mainder are procu- 
red by the Kabul 
University. The un- 
iversity 1 also nms a lit- 
erary a^ociation with 
the me^nbership of 50 
students. \ Celebrating the 
anniversaries of scholars, 
poets of the country 
and the Balkh province 
are the main tasks of 
this association. Comm- 
emoration of the death 
millennium of Fii>dausi 
in wlxich around 800 
students ' took _ part 
is considered as one f 
of the important achie- :/; 
venvents of this associat- s 



ion. 



In the solemn funct- 
ion held to this effect. 
20 students and three 
instructors of the univ- 
ersity read 6ut their 
papers and poems in 
praise of Firdaiisi. 

The Balkh University 
library possess a collec- 
tion of 10,000 books 
which are being utilised 
by the students with 
much interest. The uni- 
versity also has sports 
teams such as volleyball, 
handball, football and 
table tennis. The uni- 
versity organises sports 
tournaments among the 
university and other te- 
ams pf the province. It 
has a health centre whi- 
ch treats students wi- 
thin the campus. 

In response to a query 
posed on the problems 
and shortcomings of the 
university Prof. Juraet 
said that the main pro- 
blem is unavailability of 
sufficient class rooms. 
The university currently 
is housed in buildings 
which does not meet 
with the present requ- 
irements. In an effort 

to solve this ftroblem, 
the university has obt- 
ained the pei-mission of 
liigher state authorities 
for construction of a mo- 
, dem campus for the , 
' university on a 150 hec. t 
: of land there. The Po-s 
lytechnic Institute of Do- s 



m 



shanba city of the Taj- 
ikistan-SSR has offered 
free project planning for 
the new campus. But, 
because of lack of bud- 
get, construction work 
on the project has not 
yet began. 

The rector of Balkh 
University added that 
to improve the know- 
ledge of the student* 
and instructors, it has 
recently begin publicat- 
ion of the scientific ma- 
gazine as its publication 
organ. Published in 100 
pages, the magazine ca- 
rries scientific articles 
on the history, culture, 
philosophy and . socio-ec- 
onomic subjects and Js 
being received with gr- 
eat interest by the stu- 
dents and instructors of 
the university. 

Hopes are high that 
soon we would ' be 
able to solve our prob- 
lems and further imp- 
rove the affairs in Balkh 
University and achieve 
desirable successes m 
efficient training of yo- 
uth, Associate Prof. Sh'r 
Aqa Juraet maintained. 

(Bjr. Nafisa Khushnasib) 
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Tiew ot Bdikh imiTersity. 
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CoDfiscated houges to be relurncd 



Article One: 

1 — Private residentiaJ 
houses and apartmeTits th- 
at had entered into the 
States custody for vario- 
us reasons are relinquish- 
ed from the State's cont- 
rol and given to their 
jwners or the individuals 
covered by the second ar- 
ticle of this decree. 

2 - In connection with 
the first para of this d'&- 
Lire-e. the ownership of re- 
sidential houses and aipa- 
rtnients is considered pri- 
vate '-vhen all the install- 
ments have been paid be- 
f'jre the enactment of the 
Decree No. 89 dated May 
1. 1990 and the apartment 
nas entered the State's 
custody. 

In connect-^on with tlie 
residential houses and 
apartrrkents covered by 
the first para of this dec- 
ree, their ownership is 
recognized, private when 
the owner has got legal 
ownership deed for the 
same. 

Atticle two: 

If the owner of resid- 
ential houses and apart- 
ments is present, the pro- 
perty is directly restored 
to him, otherwise to his 
legal assignee or trustee. 



Article Three: 

The residential houses 
and apartments are iden- 
tified on the basis of legal 
deeds and handed over to 
the owner or the individ- 
uals covered in the sec- 
ond article according • to 
the register of the relev- 
ant offices and as per a 
verdict of an authoritat- 
ive court. 

1 — If the resdden'tial 
houses and apantmentB 
are in the possession or 
use of the State's inatitti- 
tioms, enterprises, state's 
joint ventures or organ- 
izations, its return process 
shall take a maxiimum of 
four months from the da- 
te of issue of the verdict 
of the authoritative co- 
urt. 

2— In case the apartme- 
nt or house is in possession 
or use of other individu- 
als, the return prrocess sh- 
all take a maximum of 
two months form the date 
of issue of the authoritat- 
ive court's verdict. 

3— The owner , or the 
houses and apartments 
or the individuals cover- 
ed ^by the second article of 
thSs decree are paid all 
the rent and ether reve- 
nues these properties pro- 
duce siince the issue-date 
of ^he court's verdict to 
the '-eception date. 



Article Four: 

In cases additional su- 
ms have been spent for 
the construction or com- 
pletion of, the houses and 
apartments or for their 
other monetary grants, 
with the knowledge of 
the State, it is regulated 
in the following manner: 

1— The house or the 
apartment is given to the 
owner or the category lis- 
ted in the second article, 
after the State's expend- 
itures are counted on the 
basis of the relevant doc- 

. uments and the sum reco- 
vered from them^ 

2— If the owner or 
other individuals listed 
in the second artide can't 
pay the sum at once, they 
can pay the State's expe- 
nditures in insitallmentB to 
a maximum of five years. 

3 — If the expenditures 
have been met by other 
persons, the owner or 
the category covered by 
the second article have to 
pay the sum. after it is 
counted. ' — 

■Aittele Five: 

If the owner does not 
need the property or if 
the expenditures "are too 
heavy for him to pay the 
house or the apartment 
are purchased, with the 
consent of the owner at 



common price either dir- 
ectly or through the leg- 
ally authorized persons 
by the institution, enter- 
prise, organisation or in- 
dividual persons curr- 
ently holding the pro?>- 
erty. 

In case of sale, if the 
owner is indebted to the 
Staite for the additional 
expenditures, he has to 
pay them afll at once. 

Article Six: 

If the owner is not al- 
ive the apartment or the 
house is returned to his 
legal heir as per the law 
provisions and sacred Sh- 
ariat of Islam. 

Article Seven: 

The individuals ment- 
ioned in the second artic- 
le or the legal heir of 
the owner don't deserve 
to receive the rent and 
other revenues of the ho- 
use or apartment. 

Article Eifht: 

1 — If the individuals 
tnetioned in the second 
artide do not refer to 
the authoritative court, 
the house or the apartm- 
ent are relinquished from 
Stated cti5to4|r and put 
at th^^ disposal of the co- 
urt 




Acoitt^BMig to n oonoer 
ned source, President 
Najibnllah has issued a 
decree on the retam of 
the State-confiscated 
residential bouses and 
apartments, the text at 
which Is riven below: 



2— The authoritative 
court is bound to do legal 
accomplishments in con- 
nection with the mainte- 
nance and revenues of the 
properties, given the per- 
iod of absence. 

Article Nine: 

The courts of the Repu- 
blic of Afghanistan and 
the political missions ab- 
road are bound to take 
necessary measures for 
preparing the documents 
of the individuals listed 
in the second article, wh- 
enever they refer. 

Article 'Ten: 

The Office of the Attor- 
ney General of the Repu- 
blic of .Afghanistan has 
to monitor the implem- 
entation of this decree pr- 
ovisions. 

Article Eleven: 

The enactment of this 
decree proclaims as pro- 
hibited the confiscation 
of private residential ho- 
uses and apartments on 
the part of the State, ex- 
cluding the cases stipul- 
ated by the law. Any ap- 
proach of the State's con- 
cerned organs with var- 
ieties of private propert- 
ies should take place in 
the light of the Constitu- 
tion and other legislatio- 
ns enforced in the coun- 
try. 

Article Twelve: 

This decree runs into 
force since the date of 
signature and shall be 
published in the official 
gazette. 

Najibiillah, President 
«t the RepnbUe of Af gli- 
anlstan. 
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Saycd Padshah, distinguished swimmer 



"Our team faced no 
difficulty in beating the 
five rival teams in a 
swimming contest lau- 
nched in 1369 HS. The- 
refore, our team snatc- 
hed the championship 
cup" Said Sayed Pads- 
hah Jalali in an inter- 
view with the Kabul 
Times reporter. 

Speaking on his- 
tory of swimming in 
our country, Sa- 
yed Padshah Jalali the 
Coach of the team add- 
ed: Swimming has long 
back history in our co- 
untry and we have had 
experienced and versat- 
ile coaches in this field 
of sport, and I have 
been interested in this 
branch of sports for the 
last 40 years, 

"I learned swimming 
from Mohammad All the 
then coach of Amani 

Lycee and later on fr- 
om late Mir Abdul Ra- 

• shid Begham one ol the 
renowned and gifted sp- 
ortsmen of the country 
who had completed his 
education in this field 
from the Germany. I 
am extremely grateful to 
his guidance and coop- 
eration. 

Our team is composed 
of six^ persons out of 
which five of them are 
my sons: Mohammad 
Daud, coach of boxing 
team, Sayed Maqsud Sh- 
ah, member of weight 
lifting team, Sayed Mah- 
moud Shah, Sayed Reza 

' Shah and Sayed Ahmad 
Shah are_ members of 
the swimming team of 
the state coijimittee for 
physical training and sp- 
orts". 

"Furthermore, besides 
swimming, 1 know box- 
ing, football, skiing on 
snow and ice and play- 
ing musical instruemen- 
ts prior to kll playing 
flute', said he. . 

Speaking on his fu- 
ture programmes, Jalali 
said: We have decided 
to open chees, table te- 
nnis and billiard clubs 
in Intercontinental Hotel 
in winter season. As 
far as 1 think it would 
be a good amusement 
for the youth of the 
capital. The club which 
is going to be held with 
the direct cooperation of 
the hotel, I would be 
the coach of table ten- 
anis and - billiard". 




RETUNEES JOYFUL TO BE 

BACK HOME 



The entrance of the 
Kabul peace guest house 
was filled with great 
happiness and joy of our 
compatriots who had re- 
turned from Iran and 
Pakistan. The compatr- 
iots whom I spoke to, 
were praised of the go- 
od behavior of the con- 
cerned authorities of the 
peace guest-house. 

Each of those comp- 
atriots were counting 
days and nights to ret- 
urn to their native pl- 
aces Of course, it didn't 
mean that they were 
complaining of their li- 
ving conditions in the 
peace guest-houses. On 
the contrary, they were 
full of gratitude to the 
authorities. They were 
thinking of other thin- 
gs; joining their family 
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Sayed Padshah Jalali 
is currently head of the 
music section of training 
and music department of 
the information and cu- 
lture ministry. 
By LaUama Natawaa 



members, their relatives 
enrolling their kids in 
the schools and work- 
ing on their piece of 
land. 

I deem it necessary to 
mention it here particu- 
larlly, the approach of 
the authorities towards 
our these compatriots 
was very praiseworthy 
and philanthropic. They 
provided all necessary 
facilities including lodgi- 
ng, boarding and their 
transfer to their native 
places to the returnees. 
The rooms of the houses 
where the returnees are 
living are realy clean 
and neat. The returned 
have the right to app- 
reciate the ■ humanitar- 
ian gestures of the au- 
thorities. 

"Following the resolu- 
tion of the extroardinary 
commission for arrang- 
ing the repatriates' aff- 
airs, we launched mass- 
work as a result of whi- 

34 



ch we were able to tr- 
ansfer over 720 repatri- 
ates from Urozgan, Gh- 
|azni, Bamyan, Maidan. 

jParwan provinces to Ka- 
bul in four days" said 

,the President of the 
peace, guest-house of Ka- 

\bul. 

, Our returnee brother.^ 
had much to say about 
their pathetic and mis- 
erable living conditione 
in foreign lands. 

Mohammad Hussaia, 
one of our returnee br- 
others replying to a (qu- 
estion said: "In eight 
years of my living in 
Iran, I experienced the 
bitter tast of life there. 
Though my living con- 
dition was not bad, I 
used to earn 6000 riyale 
but the majority of the 
repatriates had pathetic 
living conditions espe- 
cially those who had 
many children We were 
humiliated in the eyes 
of tlie public. Anyway, I 
should say that living 
in foreign country is 



not pleasant even if 
you are leading laxor- 
ious life. That is for 
this ver\- reason that 
Afghans, living abroad, 
are longing to come 
back home. 

After eight years of 
vagaband life in Iran, 
I decided to return ho- 
me. I am grateful to the 
concerned authorities of 
aeace guest-house of Is- 
lam Qala, we were pr- 
ovided with all necess- 
ary facilities. Now I am 
here with my fellow 
countrymen. I should also 
extend my special grat- 
itude to : the concerned 
authorities of the house. 
Now I fLvn in my cou- 
ntry', I would like to 
pursue my studies and 
serve my country and 
countrymen". 
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Sitaraka football team stands at the top 



The football team of 
Sdtaraha which has short- 
ly begun its function has 
obtained a special place 
amongst the teenagers 
and young football teame 
of the Kabul city. 

Stating this to the 
KT reporter, Zabihullah 
the trainer of the Staraha 
football team said: "The 
Staraha football team 
has been formed during 
the current year and has 
so far participated in nu- 
merous official friendly 
matches in the Kabul ci- 
ty. In recent football 
matches amongst the diff- 
erent football teams of 
Kabul, the Staraha team. 



gaining the highest mar- 
ks has been recognised as 
the champion team in 
this category. 

The trainer of the team 
further said that the obj- 
ective behind establishm- 
ent of Staraha team has 
been on one hand, org- 
anising teenagers and 
young athletes to sound 
sports activities and enh- 
ancing their talents in sp- 
orts of their choice and 
keeping them from soc- 
ial corruption on the oth- 
er, he maintained. 

Zabihullah added th- 
at he was able to organise 
a number of teenagers 



and youngsters of the th- 
ird Microrayan who used 
to play football irregular- 
ly on the sports grounds 
of the area in the Staraha 
team, their number rea- 
ches 36 players. 

He said he is desirous 
that soon his team would 
emerge as an outstanding 
and disciplined football 
team amongst the Kabul 
teams and be in a posit- 
ion to introduce best' pla- 
yers to the national foot- 
ball tearp of the country. 

Abdul 'Basir Sangi, a 
talented player of the 
Staraha team says: His 
team's best and most in- 



teresting match was with 
the football team of Jun- 
bish, as this team . was 
one of the most experie- 
nced team of the city and 
its players were well fa- 
miliar with the latest te- 
chnics of football. Desp- 
ite this. Sangi added, the 
Sitaraha team beat the 
Junbish team and gained 
the first position among 
the teenagers and young 
football teams of the Ka- 
bul city, 

Abdul Basir further 
adds that he is desirous 
for establishment of pe- 
ace and security in the 
country. He likes to eme- 



rge as the best footbaiJ 
player in the country and 
obtain the membership of 
the national football te- 
am of Afghanistan. -By 
joining the natronai foo- 
tball team, he hopes to 
take active part in inter- 
national football match- 
es and gain the latent 
technics in this highly 
interesting sport of his 
choice. 

Sangi is 14 years old, 
and plays in the group C 
of the Staraha football 
team. He is improving hi- 
mself very fast and is 
considered as a talented 
player of his group. 
(By: Zakia) 




U.emhtsn fit SatandM footlMai teaiii. 
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Hero pilot 
appreciated by 
President 

KABUL, NOV. 14, (BIA) 
In accordance with the 
decree of President Najib- 
ullah, pilot Col. Ghulam 
Sakhi s/o Mohamntad Sa- 
rwar has been honoured 
with the title of the hero 
of the Republic of Afgh- 
anistan in recognition foiy 
his meritorious services 

in the defence of the cou- 
ntry and the people. 

As per- a separate dec- 
ree, the bero regiment No. 
277 of tiift aiif oroes has 
been anvaoded the order of 
the red banner. 



Purging operations against enemies 



A number of the extre- 
mists were killed, and 
wounded and a field giui, 
a dashaka, two rocket la- 
unchers, five Klashink- 
oves, 20 assorted light 
machineguns and dozens 
of the weapons and aiAm- 
undtion of the enemy we- 
re seized in purging op- 



erations conducted by the 
Units oi the armed forces 
in Ghor province on Sat-' 
Xirday. 

According to another 
report, some oi the extre- 
mists including Shairo 
and Dangar known as 
Sofi along with their ring 



leaders were supjH'efised 
and some, of them vehe- 
mently wounded hi the 
combing opierations con- 
ducted by the units of tbe 
armed forces , stationed 
in Kandahar province ar- 
ound Khake Chopan and 
Qazd Karaiz areas of Mai- 
wand district, Kandahar 



province. 

Similarly, three 82 mm 
field gun*, three heavy 
machine gur» and' three 
rocket launchers were ca- 
ptured and 20 assorted 
weapons oif the foe destr- 
oyed in this operatiort. 

11/19 



The needy aided 
by Red Crescent 

670,000 Afs. of relief 
goods and medicine cos- 
ting Afs. 800,000 were di- 
stributed to the deserving 
people and patients in 
the first six months of 
the current year, in Nan- 
garhar by the Red Cres- 
cent of the province. 

Similarly 35356 patie- 
nts were examined and 
treated by the physicians 
of the health clinics of 
the Red Crescent of Nan- 
garhar province in this 
period, ^^/^ 



f 



President's decree on the 




text of the Law 
of the politietl purtiei 
which has been aigned 
on the baaii o| the d«er«e 
No. 763 dated 25.5.1369 
H.S. by Honourable Na^ 
jibuUah, the President 
,ot the ReiMblk of Afgh- 
anistan. ^ 



' Aittele (km 

In puisuanoe of the 
'fifth artkle d the Const- 
itution of the Bepublic 
of AighanisUa this I«w 
has been laid out for the 
establishment method 
of activity, rights and 
obligations of the politi- 
cal parties in the xlepu- 
Uic of Afghanistan. 

ArtMe twoc 

The basis of politiccl 
system in the Republic of 
Afghanistan is founded 
on the plurality of polit- 
ical parties. 



TIm politieal parties in 
the Republic of A|fba&- 
iatan can be established 

' in accordance with the 
orders of this law provid- 
ed that their platforms, 
charter and aetivitieB 
are not apposed to the 
Provisions of the constitu- 
tion and the laws of 
the country- 

ArUa» four: 

The establishments and 
^nyncial souices of the 
political parties c^n not 
be concealed. 

1. Obtaining member- 
ship of . the politieal part- 
ies is voluntary. 

2. The subjects ol rhe~ 
Republic of Afghanistan 
who have completed the 
age of eighteen are elig- 
ible, as per the decrees 
of thU Ibw, for member- 
ship of the political par- 
ties. 

3. A judge and attorn- 
ey cannot be a member 
of a political party when 
he is on the Job. 



LPP 



arts its activity after re- 



the ^Republic of Afghan- 
istan. 

2, The state k obliged 
to ensure security and 
safety of the offices of 
the political parties. 

Axticle Eight: 

The political parties 
are obliged to observe 
and respect the holy 
religion of Islam and 
religious, national, hist- 
•oric and cultural tradit- 
ions in the country. 

Article Nine: 

The political parties 
are obliged to adjust the 
platform, and charter of 
the political parties acc- 
ording to the following 
principles: 

1. I>ef ending the ind- 
ependence, national so- 
veriegnty. territorial in- 
tegrity, social and econo- 
mic growth of the coun- 
try. 

2. Avoidance of arm- 
ed struggle against state 
sovereignty and other 
political parties. 

3. Paying attention 
to ensuring nation-wide 
peace in the country, de- 
fending world peace - thr- 
ough non-pursuit of war- 
like objectives. 

4. Not supporting col- 
onialism, new coloniali- 
sm, zionisnrv apartheid 
and fascism. 

5. Obeerving the world 
declaration of human 
rights, the principle of 
mutual co-existence, fr- 
iendship and cooperation 
■with the all people of 
the world, supporting 
the policy of non-alignm- . 
ent 

6. Observance of the 
Laws of the Republic of 
Af^anistan. 



A person cannot finv 
ultancously obtain the 
membcrahip of more th- 
an one politieal party. 
Aittele ■•▼«■: 
1. The central offlc«ss 
of the political parties 
shall be in th« capiUl of 



Arilele 

1 — The platform of- 
the political party can- 
Dot be organized on i^e 
basis of iMrejudiee and' 
tendency to ethnic, trib- 
al, local and nationality 
superiority. 

2— The name, symbol 
and slogan of the politic 
cal party can not be con- 
fined to. any single eth- 



nic, tribal and local .cha- 
racteristics. 

Article Elerett: 

The political parties 
have equal rights and 
obligations against the 
law. 

SECOND CHAPTER: 
EBtabUatnmt, Rights 
ObUgatkMis and DIssol- 
otioiL of PolMcal Parttes: 
AitMK> twelve: 
The citizens of the Re- 
public of Afghanistan 
have the right of establi- 
shing a political party as 
per the orders of the 
Constitutions and of this 
law. 

Article thirtecs: 

1— The political party 
cannot be established 
without less than 50 per- 
sons. 

2 — The group of foun- 
ders who apply, for the 
eettablishment of politi- 
cal party can not be leas 
than 30 persons. 

Article Fourtccs: 

1 — The application for 
the establishment of po- 
litical party shall be ass- 
essed togetiier with its 
draft of platform and 
charter by the high cou- 
ncil of the supreme cou- 
rt. 

2— The high council 
of the Si^veme Court 
is obliged to take a dec- 
ision within a month ab- 
out approval or reject- 
ion of the application^ 
recorded in item numb- 
er one of this article. 

3 — The high council of 
the Supreme Court can 
reject the application for 
.estabdiahmeift of a polit- 
ical party, which are 
not presented according 
to the decrees of this 
law, in a period of ont 
month witk^ acceptabla 



' The political party af- , 
ter getting permissi<»i 
of etsafaliahment, obli- 
ged to present its platfo- 
rm within a month • for 
registration to the secr- 
etariat of the high coun- 
cil of the Supreme Co- 
urt 



gistering its platform jn 
the secretariate of the 
High Council of the Su- 
preme Court.^ 
Arttekr Stma^teetc 
The procedure of est- 
ablishing, recording and 
dissolving of a political 
party is organized by a 
specific regulation. 
AxUekt ElgMeen: * 
The political party has 
the following rights: 

1— Independent poli- 
tical activity. 

2 — Tenvporary or per- 
manently political unity 
with other political par- 
ties. 

3 — Free and open ex- 
pression of views, writ- 
ten or vocal, regarding 
political, social, econom- 
ic and cultural imvea of 
the country as per the 
decreea of the law. 

4— Establishment of 
independavt publishing 

'organ by using the press 
in the country at the ex- 
pense of ihe political pa- 
rty and acconHng to the 
decrees of the law. 

5— Sxecution of other 
rights, according to the 
obgectives and obligat- 
ions, recorded in the pl- 
atform of the politieal 
party, in conformity wi- 
th the laws of the Repu- 
blic Of Aff^aniatan. 

Article Ntnrtem; 

Tht political party 
has the following dblig- 
ations: 

, 1 — Observance of the 
tlecrees of the constitut- 
ion and the laws of the 
RepubUc of Af^nift- 
tan. 

2— Presentation of 




party wh- 
ich la founded on the 
basis of the ■ decrees of 
this law can not be 
dissolved without legal 
ground and the order of 
authoritative court 



CHAPTER THREE: 

Final Decrees 
Artlde Twenty One: 
In case the application 
for estabJishment of a 
political party is not 
api»^oved due to the ex- 
istence of legal obstacl- 
es, a new application can 
be submitted after rem- 
oval of legal obstacles as 
per the decrees of this 
law after the expiration 
of a period of one year. 

Artiele Twenty Two: 

■ 1— The representatives 
of the founders' group -of 
political party during the. 
assessment of the issue 
of establishment of the 
political party and its 
registering in the Supre- 
me Court have the right 
of attending the relevant 
session and present necess- 
ary eiqplanations. 

2— The leaders of the 
political party have the 
right to participate in the 
relevant session dxiring 
the issue of evaluation of i 
dissolving the political I 
party in the Suprenw Co- 
urt and of expressing th- 
eir reaaonei 
Artlcl* Teweatf lliMe: 
1— Thia law shaU be 
enforced after signature 
and published in official 
gazette. 

2— With the cnforceme- ' 
nt of this law, the decree i 



Information on amendn>- No. 123 dated 11.4.66 H:S. 



ents of the platfo- 
rm aAd charter of the 
political party to. the 
supreme . - . courts within 



of the Presidium of the 
Revol utiona ry Council 
ot tb«.FOPA on the appr- 
oval of the Law of Politi- 



ten day».. after ita anaeq» cal Parties an« the law. 



dmenta. ^ 

3 — Avoidance <d hum« 
illation, insult, intW 
midatlnv threat and cq> 
mnyiiioil of acts coun^ 
ter to th» publie norm 
against other politieal 
partlei and their mem- 
ben. 



poUidied: in tfa*- official 
gazette l<fo. 621 dated 
25.4.66 K3 and resolution 
iNb. 13 dated 28.12.66 of the 
Revolutionary Council of 
the R:A. regarding, the 
amendments to the law 
of pcriitical party, publis- 
hed in offldal gazette Na 
668, dated 31.3.67 US ai« 
abrogatad. 



It. 



Hie political party st* 



REMEMBER TO RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE AFGHANISTAN FORUM 
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10/20 - KT - Conraiunications Minister 
Sayed Moh'd Nasim Alawi said that since 
the ministry had a considerable number 
of postage stamps from previous years 
in stock, it did not print any new 
stamps this year, thus saving some money, 



A stamp from 
1989 



tANNiVERSAIRf LA 
I REVOLUTION DE SAO R 




11/6 - BIA - Over 900 refugees from Iran 
returned to Herat 2 days ago. 130 were 
from Herat originally; the "remnants" are 
natives of Kabul, Balkh & Bamiyan Provinces. 
- In a radio interview on Voice of Germany, 
an Afghan doctor said that the majority of 
the 22,000 Afghan refugees in Germany are 
suffering from psychological & physical 
diseases . 

11/11 - NYT - Last month guerrillas report- 
edly killed over 2000 ROA soldiers who had 
agreed to surrender. 



10/29 - Asbury Park Press - Three Af- 
ghans were hanged in Iran's Khorasan 
Province for drug smuggling. 

11/1 - AFGHANews (Jamiat) - The newly- 
formed Wahdat Party, based in Tehran, 
sent 2 members to New York to inform 
the UN about the Party's position on 
Afghanistan. (See last issue, p. 14) 

- Mujahideen have been successful in 
jamming Kabul TV as a part of the psy- 
chological war against the Kabul regime. 

- BIA - The ROA distributed Afs. 190,000 
to those families "who have lost their 
nears & dears as a result of extremist 
rocket attacks." 

11/3 - PT - A delegation of Soviet mi- 
litary experts arrived in Kabul to 
study the military & political situation 
in Afghanistan. 

11/6 - BIA - Sayed Amir Zarah, newly ap- 
pointed ROA Ambassador to Yemen, present- 
ed his credentials to the Yemen Presi- 
dential Council. 

- A 3-day scientific conference of Kabul 
University teachers began today. 



Moderate guerrillas blamed Muslim 
fundamentalists for the killings. Mod- 
erate groups have pulled out of the 
fighting, which is aimed at pressing the 
Kabul Government to negotiate an end 
to the 12-year war, the diplomats said. 

"Everyone is denying responsibil- 
ity," one diplomat said. - 

Guecrillas shot at least 95 Afghan 
soldiers who had surrendered and 



paved the way for the Oct. 4 fall of 
Tarin Kot, the capital of Uruzgan Prov- 
ince, the diplomats said. 

Two weeks later, they said, 125 sol- 
diers were slain by guerrillas negotiat- 
ing the surrender of Qalat, the capital 
of neighboring Zabul province. The 
guerrillas had promised the soldiers 
safe passage if they lef ected, they said 




11/12 - BIA - The UNGA passed a resolution 
calling on the parties involved in the Af- 
ghan issue to recognize the right of sover- 
eignty of Afghanistan & refrain from any 
kind of interference & intervention. It ap- 
pealed to the concerned parties to settle 
existing issues through free & democratic 
elections . 

- Agriculture provides 90% of the "employment 
opportunity" in Afghanistan. 

- The USSR gave the ROA 2 YUK-40 (sic) air 
buses. The planes will be used on domestic 
routes (see p . 29 ) . 

- The Council of Ministers heard a report on 
the "nat'l program for purging the territory 
of the ROA from mines & explosives." And, 
"taking into account the improper impact of 
the performance by private "vedic halls,'' the 
Council of Ministers decided stopping of the 
performance in its present form & instructed 
the Ministry of Information & Culture to study 
a proper alternative for the entertainment 

of youths in line with the traditions of our 
people. " 

11/14 - BIA - Subjects discussed in a recent 
Watan Party Central Council meeting included 
"persistent combat against negative pheno- 
mena in the Party." 

- 211 engineers graduated from Kabul Poly- 
technic Institute this year. 

11/15 - BIA - The Nat'l Assembly discussed 
the rehabilitation of Kunar & Nooristan Pro- 
vinces and the annexation of Kuz Kunar & Dara- 
i-Noor districts to Nangarhar plus the an- 
nexation of the Chapdara district to Kunar. 
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11/16 - PT - The Pakistan Commissioner 
for Afghan Refugees said certain pro- 
jects would be abandoned & a 20% cut 
in rations will take effect in January 
because of a lack of funds & curtail- 
ment of assistance by donor countries. 
He said about 40,000 Afghan refugees 
have been repatriated from Pakistan. 

11/17 - BIA - A UN report states that 
an average of 2,700 Afghan refugees 
leave Pakistan daily. Felix Ermacora, 
UN Special Rapporteur on Human Rights 
in Afghanistan, reported that 4,700 
people were killed in rocket attacks 
on Afghanistan last year, 2,100 of 
them in Kabul City. 




11/18 - BIA - Abdul Rahim Majid, a 
trader, recently returned to Afghani- 
stan from the US to contribute to Nat'l 
Reconciliation. He plans to expand the 
"KAM non-alcoholic factory," establish 
sugar jrefineries in Farah & Herat, set 
up a plastic plant in Kabul & create 
vegetable & dry fruit operations in 
other parts of the country in order to 
provide jobs for Afghans. "The Afghans 
should join hands in order to put an 
end to fratricidal war & to take part 
in the country's reconstruction because 
nobody but the Afghans are able to solve 
their problems," he said. (See p. 30) 




11/19 - BIA - Najibullah went to Geneva 
to seek ways for a political solution of 
the Afghan issue. (see 11/22) 

11/21 - BIA - The ROA will sell 2,000 tons 
of "unjinned cotton" to North Korea. 

- Since the announcement of Nat'l Recon- 
ciliation in 1987, almost 3%m Afghan re- 
fugees have returned home. Between March 
& August 1990, 28,253 refugees returned: 
about half from Pakistan^ the rest came 
from Iran, India, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Germany, Abu Dhabi & Syria. 

11/22 - BIA - The 7th 
Int'l Kushan Conference 
is underway in Kabul. 
This year's subject is 
"Kushans & the Silk Route,' 

- BIA reports that a large 
number of Afghan refugees 
in Pakistan staged a "vast 
demonstration along the 
Peshawar-Islamabad Highway recently." 
The demonstrators accused opposition 
leaders of leading luxurious lives & they 
"tried to inform the heads of the forma- 
tions on their demands, but were prevented, 
so they expressed their anxiety by throwing 
stones on the cars of the groups & break- 
ing the car's glasses." 

- The ROA needs 450,000 tons of flour 
annually & 50,000 tons will be needed for 
returning refugees. The USSR will pro- 
vide 200,000 tons + 30,000 tons of wheat. 
The Gov't will buy 70,000 tons of wheat 
from internal sources, 50,000 tons from 
the USSR & 50,000 tons from India. The 
Kabul Silo delivers 3h tons of flour 
daily to coupon holders. 80 tons of bread 
go each day to the armed forces, ministries, 
state institutions & the public. 

- PT - Pakistan says humanitarian assistance 
for Afghan refugees must continue "undi- 
minished" until the Afghans can go home. 
Pakistan is finding it difficult to bridge 
the gap between the refugees' needs & the 
assistance being received. UNHCR, in a 
budget crunch, scaled down its aid - 

from $46. Im in 1987 to $30. 9m in 1990. (See 11/24; 

- NYT - In Geneva, Najibullah claimed he 
met with guerrilla leaders & that the talks 
opened the way to peace in Afghanistan. 

"A cornerstone has been laid for opening 
talks & dialogue & for advancing the pro- 
cess as well as the implementation of the 
peace process. No doubt it will bear 
fruit," he said. He did not say when the 
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to identi- 
met. The 
Gailani. 



talks took place & declined 

fy the leaders with whom he 

speculation was that it was 

[President Najibullah appeared to 
rule out restoration of the monarchy 
in a peace settlement, Reuters re- 
ported. It quoted the President as 
saying that Zahir Shah, in exile in 
Rome since his overthrow in 1973, 
could play a role in achieving peace. 
But asked whether restoring the 
monarchy was possible, he said, "If 
you ask the former King himself his 
answer will be negative."] 

Mr. Najibullah said diminished ten- 
sions between the United States and 
the Soviet Union also could contribute 
to the peace process. 



11/23 - FT - Both Gailani & Mojaddedi 
rejected Afghan claims that they met 
with Najib in Geneva. 'Gailani 

- NYT - US officials saw little or no 

hope for a closer conclusion of the 

Aff^har civil war: 

A State Department official who 
monitors the Afghan war said he be- 
lieved reports that identified Pir Sayed 
Ahmed Gailani, leader of the National 
Islamic Front, as the leader who met 

Mr. Najibullah were true. The National 
Islamic Front is perhaps the most 
mainstream group among the many 
Muslim factions, the Mujahedeen, who 
are fighting in a loose coalition that in- 
cludes radical Islamic fundamental- 
ists. 

"Najibullah has said he has had con- 
tacts with the Mujahedeen before and 
they didn't turn out to be very much," 
said the official. "We expect this is the 
case this time as well." 

He said American officials thought 
that Mr. Gailani was "trying to set 
himself apart from the other Mujahe- 
deen leaders to show international 
leadership" and that other rebel lead- 
ers were distancing themseTve* from 
the effort. 

He added that "The bottom line is 
this meeting is not going to spread opti- 
mism among the other groups." 

11/24 - BIA - Sadruddin Aga Khan told 
the UN that UN humanitarian & economic 
assistance to Afghanistan has been 
substantially expanded this year. 473 
UN projects are underway inside Af- 
ghanistan & "more than 200,000 refu- 
gees have returned to the country this 
year." He stressed the need for re- 
storing the agricultural infrastructure 
as "no massive repatriation can be ex- 
pected without this." He praised the 
Soviet Union's efforts: "The obtained 
experience shows that the Soviet Union's 



can 
17) 



be 



Afghanistan 
of Af- 
"unity & 





role in the multilateral effort 
particularly weighty." (See p. 

11/26 - KT - The Nat'l Front of 
will merge with the Peace Front 
ghanistan in a bid to maintain 
solidarity among the forces involved for 
the transition from war to peace." 
- PT - Pir Syed Ahmed Gailani, election 

commissioner & chief justice of the 
AIG, said he would accept a p olitical 
s ettlement,,,,,.^ -^"! am not in^ 
avor of a useless war... I 
support military pressure for 
a political solution but do 
not like war for th e sake 

Gailani" described 
IS reported meeting with Najib 
as inaccurate & said he would 
meet with Najib only when he 
(Gailani) gets assurance that 
the meetings & talks are for the sake of 
the transfer of power. He added that Af- 
ghans living in Geneva had not made any 
contacts with Najib. 

11/28 - BIA - Fifty four "video saloons" 
were closed in Kabul because the owners 
showed "scandalous films to the young 
generation. " 

11/28 - FT - Mujaddedi said he 
would meet soon with Pakistan's 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif to 
request formal recognition of the 
AIG. Mujaddedi (left) recently 
returned from a month-long tour 
in Afghanistan & Iran. He said 
the 8-party Wahdat alliance had 
agreed to participate in elec- 
tions in Afghanistan. He denied 
reports that he met with Najib. 

11/29 - BIA - Najibullah told 
Parliament about his recent visit 
to Switzerland: "Our negotiations 
with the personalities & activists of the 
opposition were conducted in an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding. It was agreed that a 
series of such meetings ... should continue 

through intra-Afghan negotiations If 

some extremist circles insist on military 
way of a solution & reject political way & 
dialogue among Afghans, a large number 
of opposition forces are in favor of a 
political solution." 

- Lt. Gen. Moh'd Anwar, a senior Afghan Army 
officer, died yesterday "from a disease 
suffered by him." 
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11/29 - BIA • 
ed in Kabul, 
bers. 



A body-building club open- 
The club has over 60 mem- 



12/2 - BIA - The ROA & the Alma Ata 
Kazakh SSR signed a protocol covering 
trade, construction, irrigation, elec- 
tricity & banking activities. In ad- 
dition, the Kazakh SSR will send Kanda- 
har Province 800,000 rubles worth of 
consumer goods, medical supplies, agri- 
cultural equipment & clothes. 

12/4 - BIA - The KT reported that the 
foreign ministers of the US & USSR 
agreed 2 weeks ago to the holding of 
general elections in Afghanistan & that 
Najib could hold power until the final 
election results, (see 12/12). 

- PT - Pakistan Senator Qazi Hussain 
Ahmed criticized the US & the USSR for 
"indulging in manipulations to deprive 
the Afghan mujahideen of the fruits of 
their 11-year long struggle." He said 
that now, when cooperation between 
Hezbi Islami & Jamiat-i-Islami has 
brightened the prospects for establish- 
ing a mujahideen-led gov't (see p. 12), 
America & Russia have become active 
towards a so-called political solution 
between Najib, Zahir Shah & some of the 
smaller resistance groups. He also 
appealed to Iran to understand "the USA 
& USSR game" as their designs in the 
region did not go with Iran's Islamic 
idealism. 

- NYT - Party leaders in Peshawar are 
again talking about elections (see p. 
11 & 12/31). 

12/5 - PT - Hekmatyar "rebuffed" the 
claim that any of his men had had con- 
tact with Najib (see 12/12). 

- A Gorbachev aide claimed that the Af- 
ghan war dealt such a blow to the USSR 
that it would be unable to send any 
troops to the Persian Gulf; (see p. 8). 




12/6 - UN Press Release — The UN Committee 
on Economic, Social & Cultural Rights 
agreed to defer consideration of the re- 
port from Afghanistan. This was the 6th 
Afghan request for a delay & the Committee 
had decided to discuss the last Afghan 
report, submitted in 1985. The new report 
is due by the end of June &, according to 
the Afghans, will incorporate constitutional 
changes allowing for freedom of expression, 
opinion & association, as well as the es- 
tablishment of self-determination. 

12/8 - PT - Gulbuddin asked Najib to 

surrender to the mujahideen before 
"the final lash is struck upon 

hiih." He said that an offer 
of a general amnesty is 
still open for Najib if 
he steps down & repents 
his past misdeeds. How- 
^ ever, if he misses this last 
chance, then no one can save 
him from the wrath of the mujahi- 
deen. 

12/10 - BIA - Afghanistan & Venezuela 
established diplomatic relations at the 
ambassadorial level. 

- The Council of Ministers gave the Public 
Health Ministry the go ahead to open some 
"lux & rented rooms at the hospitals of 
Kabul City" to "strengthen the financial 
stand of the public health organizations." 





VSSR NOT TO S6ND TROOPS 

TO THE GULF 

The ^Muslim 9/12 



The ministers also decided to merge the 
provincial retail stores with the food 
procurement dept. as a result of the 
"disorderly situation of the retail 



stores. 
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■ Prtnce Sadruddin 



12/10 - NYT - Sadruddin Aga Khan will 

step down at the 
end of the month 
as coordinator 
of the UN humani- 
tarian & economic 
aid programs to 
Afghanistan. He 
was given the job 
in May 1988. 
Benon Sevan, cur- 
rently the UN 
Sec'y Gen'l's 
personal envoy for 
Afghanistan & Paki- 
stan, will take 
over the job. 

12/12 - BIA cited a Tass report of a 
joint news conference given by Baker & 
Shevardnadze in which the latter said 
that the idea of a cease-fire in Afghani- 
stan accordingly, an end to the supply 
of weapons to the warring sides was 
agreed upon. However, a date for the 
adoption of a joint statement to that 
effect had yet to be decided upon. 
- Addressing the Mine Clearance Com- 
mission in Kabul, Na j ib said that during 
the past 8 months, 199 people had been 
killed & 309 injured by mine blasts. 
He called for continuing efforts to clear 
the country of mines & unexploded ordi- 
nance . 

12/12 - Pay am [the Watan Party paper] - 
Abdul Khalid, the PLC envoy to Kabul, in 
a recent press conference in Kabul, said 
that a few days before the Soviet troop 
withdrawal, Gulbuddin's representatives 
met with Afghan Gov't officials in Bagh- 
dad. Khalid cl aimed that Gulbuddin was 
represented by the Hizbe political of- 
ficer, Abdul Kadir Karyab, & by Ghayray 
Khan Bahir, Gulbuddin's son-in-law. The 
ROA representatives included Sulaiman 
Laeq, Yaqubi, Aslam Watanjar & N. Kawiani. 
Yasir Arafat was also present (see 12/5). 

12/18 - BIA - Operation Salam assistance 
to Afghanistan has totalled $l,031b: 
$694. Im in material assistance; $232. 2m 
in the emergency fund & $104. 5m given 
directly to UN representatives & NGOs. 

12/23 - PT - Pakistan & the USSR will 
soon hold talks on Afghanistan. 

12/27 - BIA - The harvest in Ghazni this 
year yielded over 59,000 tons of corn. 



40,000 tons of barely(sic), 2,000 tons of 
potatoes, 9,000 tons of vegetables & 25,000 
tons of wheat. 

12/29 - BIA - In 1991-92, the ROA will 
purchase machine parts for the Kabul bakery 
enterprise from the USSR for 1,616,120 
clearing dollars. 

12/30 - BIA cites a 12/27 item in the Paki- 
stan Frontier Post claiming that an "Afghan 
Committee," presided over by Ghulam Ishaq 
Khan & including Nawaz Sharif, Sahabzada 
Yaqub Khan & Gen. Mirza Aslam Beg, met 
recently to assess the Afghan situation, 
including the "so-called transitory adminis- 
tration after Najib's overthrow." 
- The birth centenary of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan was celebrated at a seminar in Kabul. 
Afghan Prime Minister Khaliqyar proposed 
the establishment of a museum in Jalalabad 
to memorialize Ghaffar Khan's life & work. 

12/31 - BIA quotes BBC as reporting that 
the mujahideen elections have met with 
difficulty. In a session held a few days 
ago, the mujahideen rejected "the right 
of each & every adult" to vote & could not 
agree on holding an int ' 1 Islamic con- 
ference on Afghanistan. They also rejected 
a coalition gov't. 

1/1 - BIA - The 26th anniversary of the 
Watan (formerly PDPA) Party was celebrated 
in Kabul. 

1/2 - NYT - New York's 5th Avenue is the 
site of a newsstand battle, Afghan Moh'd 
Ibrahim Moh'd wants to build a newsstand 
in front of Cartier: 

At the center ot ine aeoate is Mr. 
Mc^mand, who arrived in this country 
from Afghanistan eight years ago and 
lives with 10 of his children in Flushing, 
Queens. (His oldest son, Fereed, was 
killed two years ago battling Russia, 
troops.) Until his retirement, Mr. Mol 
mand had been a policeman in Kabul. 

He proposes to erect a pitch-roofed 
stand 15 feet in front of Cartier. There 
would be an eight-foot-high magazine 
rack and an array of shelves for news- 
papers aija candy. The air-conditioned 
shed, clad in galvanized aluminum, 
would have a soda machine and a side 
window for the sale of lottery tickets. 

Why Fifth Avenue and 52d Street? 
"Because I want to serve the people," 
Mr. Mohmand said. "Because there's 
no newsstand there, no store or super- 
market." 

There is another reason. "I am re- 
tired but still I want to help my chil- 
dren," he said. "If 1 have such a job 
that I can help my sons, they can study, 
they can be educated and have a job. 
Every parent wants the children to be 
educated." 

And he cannot imagine the stand | 
creating a problem. "It's not in front of j 
the door of any store or any office," he 
said. "The walkway is so wide that it's 
possible to put a newsstand there. ' ' | 



A translator who asked that he not be 
further identified said on Mr. Mob- j 
mand's behalf : "He's running his busi- 
ness, and Cartier is running its busi- 
ness. Cartier doesn't sell newspapers, 
magazines and candies. I'm not sure 
why people are against it." v . 

Mr. Mohmand's application has been 
cleared by the city's Transportation 
Department, which analyzes proposals 
for their impact on pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic. The matter is now be- 
fore the Landmarks Preservation 
Commission because the Cartier Build- 
ing, a renovated town house dating 
from 1905, is a designated landmark. 
Eventually the application will arrive 
at the Art Commission, which will pass 
on the stand's esthetic merits. 

If the other city agencies agree, ap- 
proval for the newsstand would be 
granted by the Consumer Affairs De- 
partment. 
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Congress Acts to Slash 
Aid to Afghan Rebels 

■ Secret wars: Budget cuts are on the verge of 
hobbling all three covert U.S. military operations. 



LOS ANGELES TIMES 



Trauma of Afghanistan 



By ROBERT C. TOTH 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

WASHINGTON-Reflecting 
the thaw in the Cold War, 
Congress is on the verge of hob- 
bling all three ongoing covert U.S. 
military operations, including cut- 
ting about $50 million from the 
Bush Administration's $300-mil- 
lion request for rebels in Afghani- 
stan, :sources said Tuesday. 

The actions, believed to be the 
first substantial curtailment of the 
secret' U.S. proxy wars in more 
than a decade, signal growing con- 
gresaonai impatience with the op- 
erations. Advocates of the mea- 
sures maintain that they will speed 
the peace process, but the Admin- 
istration opposes them as "coun- 
terproductive." 

A -House-Senate conference 
conrrtiittee, meeting to reconcile 
different versions of the 1991 intel- 
ligence appropriations bill, agreed 
on the reduced funding level for 
the Afghan rebels. It also accepted 
Sen^t^. efforts to phase out covert 
aid tcK Cambodia early next year 
and, accepted much of the House- 
approved language imder which 
aid to Angolan rebels will be close- 
ly tied to peace moves in that 
nation. 

Fun4s for the three covert activ- 
ities ace contained in a secret annex 
to the ponference committee report 
fUed Tuesday evening, cangeea- 
sional officials said. The unclassi- 
fied part of the report will be 
published today, when Congress 
takes ..up the full measure, along 
witl).e^;-statement on the conferees' 
conclusions on Angola and perhaps 
Cambodia, the officials said. 

The conferees also agreed on 
new ,/:€;gulation8 to govern covert 
action, regulations that grew out of 
the Ir§A-Contra scandal. The Rea- 
gan^ Administration put many of 
the new rules into effect two years 
ago< through an executive order, 
buttth^ bill would give these mea- 
sure ^e force of law. and attempt 
to circumscribe the President's 
abiUt^yito authorize such actionsi 

In p^cuiar, the new guidelines 
are' said to specify that any 
covert action should support 
"identifiable foreign policy objec- 
tives?' This provision apparently 
.would have precluded the Reagan 



Administration's sale of arms to 
because U.S. policy at the time 
to isoiaie that country and not 

placate hostage-takers or their 

ftopponers. 

ti^Ihough the bill would provide 
f^t-bDlion for a wide range of 

inielhgence activities, the three 
covert action programs run by the 
CIA— at a cost of $372 million a 
.year^^have been the focus of most 
pf the attention. 

Witfi the end of the U.S. -Soviet 
fonfEcmtaiion and the collapse of 
■pomrnunist ideology m many na- 
tions; sentiment has grown in Con- 
gress to bring the nol-so-secrel aid 
programs into the open so they can 

be publicly debated. 

Some advocates of opening up 
the process would like to kill some 
of the covert programs, arguing 
that the original justification for 
them no longer exists. For exam- 
ple, aid to Afghan rebels, which 
began in response to the Soviet 
invasion of that country, should 
now end because the Soviet troops 
have gone home, these Congress 
members contend. 

The Administration maintains, 
however, that countries through 
which arms and other aid are 
secretly shipped would cut off the 
flow if the programs were open. It 
also argues that significant fimding" 
cuts would be premature and could " 
abort the peace processes now 
under way in all of the countries. 
They note that Afghanistan is still " 
ruled by a Communist government 

The Administration requested 
$300 million for the Afghani 
insurgents, $60 miUion for Angola's^ 
UNITA rebels, led by Jonas Sav- 
imbi, and more than $12 million for 
two of the non-Communist rebel 
groups in Cambodia. 

On Afghanistan, the House ap- 
proved the full Administration re- 
quest but the Senate cut the aid to-; 
$200 million. The conferees weret 
: said to have spUt the difference..; 
authorizing about $250 million. * * * 
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From the Washington Post 

' MOSCOW- Following the social 
trauma of the war in Afghanistan, 
the Soviet Union would not be able 
to send troops to a war in the 
Persian Gulf, one of President Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev's top foreign 
policy aides said Saturday. 

Georgi Shakhnazarov, who is 
one of Gorbachev's closest advis- 
ers, said in an interview that nei- 
ther the legislature nor the general 
public would tolerate a "military 
adventure" less than two years 
after the February, 1989, with- 
drawal from Afghanistan. 

"It's the same situation as when 
the United States just finished the 
war in Vietnam," Shakhnazarov 
said. "If [the gulf crisis] had hap- 
pened then, certainly the Congress 
would have banned military in- 
volvement by the U.S. anywhere 
else in the world. The Supreme 
Soviet would never give Gorba- 
chev the OK to send troops to the 
gulf." 

He continued: "At the moment, 
Soviet society has developed such 
a strong allergy to military adven- 
tures that if you ran an opinion 
poll, you'd probably find that no 
more than half of 1% of the people 
are in favor of sending in Soviet 
troops." 

The Soviet Union's nine-year 
battle to prop up Afghanistan's 
Communist government left nearly 
15,000 Soviet soldiers dead and has 

contributed to antipathy by many 
Soviets toward having their sons 
sent even to other parts of the 
country. Last year, Russian women 
protested having their sons con- 
scripted to help put down national- 
ist uprisings i n Soviet Azerbaij an. . 

Shakhnazarov said he was 
speaking personally, but such sen- 
ior officials in the Soviet hierarchy 
rarely contradict policy in on-the- 
record interviews. Still, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard A.__Shev- 
ardnadze said in New York on 
Friday that "everyone should 
know that we will not hesitate to 
use force to protect our citizens" 
still in Iraq. » ^ — r— 

DECEMBER 2, 1990 
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Afghan mujahidecn have given 
up plan to launch a massive attack 
on Kabul and now want to focus 
their attention on the weak points 
under the control of government 
troops, reports PPI. 

This according to VOA was sta- 
ted by Ahmed Shah Masoud after 
discussions with the other mujahi- 
decn organisations. He also critici- 
sed the Afghan Intenm Govern- 
ment and threatened that the com- 
mander would take over tch 
government if the differences con- 
tinued among the government 
members and they could not agree 
to some collective course of action . 
The mujahideen commander said 
he and Gulbadden Hckmatyar had 
agreed that electons sliould be 
conducted m the areas where Afg- 
han mujahtdeen were in control in 
nothem Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile, commander 
Ahmad Shah Masoud, who is visi- 
ting Peshawar for the first time in 
the past 12 years, held a press con- 
ference in Jamiat-e-Islami Afgha- 
nisun office in Chamkani, Pesha- 
war, on October 27. 

Following are excerpts from his 
opening remarks: 

"During the presence of the Red 
Army troops in Afghanistan, the 
Russians and the Kabul regime 
were in an offensive position and 
the mujahideen were in defensive. 
With sudden withdrawal of the 
Russian forces, internal and exter- 
nal demand from mujahideen was 
to topple the Kabul regime imme- 
diatly. Whereas you need time to 
transform from defensive position 
into offensive. You cannot do that 
over night or in a matter of few 
days. Unfortunately, the Jihadi 
leaders and mujahideen have not 
been able to complete the process, 
of transformation in the two years 
since the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian troops. Instead of focussing 
on designing a reasonable political 
and military strategy to shorten the 
process and to prepare the mujalu> 
deen for strategic offensive on the 
enemy, valuable opportunity wu 
wasted on short term, temporary 
actions. Effective use wu not 
made of mujahideen'i strong 
points and the kabui communist 
regime's weaknesses. Thus, the 
regime survived and the war 
reached stagnation 

"Since no tnitiativ* was ongni« 
Dated from where it was expected, 
i.e. , the headquarters of the muja- 
hideen organisations, comman- 
ders starteo meeting iiuide Afgha- 
nistan. In the latest four-day long 
der. we reached very positive and 
desirable results. Commanders 
belonging to different ethnic 
groups, speaking different langua- 
ges, coming from all comers of 
Afghanistan, and belonging to 



Masoud criticises AIG 
for differences 



both Shia and Sunni schools of 
Islam gathered together and 
disproved the propaganda that the 
Afghan people cannot agree with 
each other or that some people 
want to divide Afghanistan. Since 
the commanders are directly in 
touch with the realities of Afghani- 
stan, after four days of discussions 
and consultations, they designed a 
military and political strategy. 

"After the approval of the new 
plan and strategy by the comman- 
ders, it was necessary to obtain the 
aproval and support of the leaders 
of mujahideen and the friends of 
Jihad. Althought I did not have 
any intention to come to Pakistan 
at all — and wanted to return to 
the front from the border — 
because of the insistance of the 
Jihadi commanders participating 
in the Shoora meeting, because of 
the request of Prof. Rabbani, and 
because of the invitation of the 
Pakistani authorities, I came here 
to brief the m ujahideen leaden 
about th^ commanders' decisions 
and to meet some friends of Jihad. 
I thank God Almighty that in few 
sessions we could obtain the 
approval and support of most of 
the leaders for our new political 
and military strategy. 

"Moreover, in the short-while I 
have been here, I, together with 
Prof. Rabbani, has some meetings 
with Hikmatyar over the differen- 
ces of Hizb and jamiat. We 
reached agreement to remove our 
internal disputes in our first hour 
and half long meeting. Any party 
that wins the majority vote m an 
area, it will administer that area. 
In the subsequent technicalities of 
elections were descussed. Two 
days ago, Prof. Rabbani and Hik- 
matyar signed an agreement." 

Aiter hit opening remarks, 
G>mmander Masoud answered 
the questions of the reporters who 
represtented major international 
media such as AFP, Associated 
Press, Rueters, BBC, VOA, 
Newsweek. Le Monde. He was 
asked whether his trip to Pakistan 
does not compromise the indepen- 
dent position for which he is 
famous. He responded that he had 
come here to promote the strategy 
designed by the commanden. It 
was initiated from within and 
sought the cooperation of others. 
Funhermore, any reasonable sug- 
gestion and proposal from any 
source could be accepted, but 
unreasonable proposals which 
were against the teachings of Islam 
or the national interests of Afgha- 
nistan would be vehemently rejec- 
ted from wherever they come. 

On the accord with Hikmatyar, 
masoud said it would be impie- 



m-nted in the 13 northern and cen- 
tral provinces where the Supervi- 
sory Council was active. They 
were trying to include other muja- 
hideen parties in the accord as 
well. On the proposed operation 
on Kabul, he said it had defects 
from the political and military 
points of view. In the future, ope- 
ration on Kabul would be a small 
part of the over-all strategy. 

On the new strategy designed by 
the commanders, masoud said: 
militarily, simultaneous and co- 
ordmated operations would begin 
on the weaker areas under the con- 
trol of the enemy. Guerrilla war, 
sabotage inside the cities and 
enemy garissons, and blockig 
supply routes would continue as 
before. Politically, new adminis- 
trations based on Shooras would 
be set up in the liberated areas. 

About the question whether the 
expected accord between the U.S. 
and USSR on Afghanistan issue 
had any impact on the comman- 
der' decisions, Masoud said the 
initiative came from within the 
country, and the initiators were 
neither aware of, nor concerned 
with, outside agreements. He furt- 
her observed that stopage of ouv 
side support would have negative 
impact, but Jihad would continue 
to the Gnal victory with the help of 
Almighty Allah under any condi- 
tions. 

On the possibility of the military 
solution of the. Afghanistan issue, 
he said he was sure that if rational 
and effective iise wu made of the 
mujahideen forces, it would lead 
to the downfall of the regime. 

About the- pouibility of the 
mujahideen's agreeing on electins 
with PDPA, and the communist 

Rarty's removal by votes like in 
licaragua. he said the problem 
wu that the regime wu shameleu 
and did not accept its defeat, 
otherwise it had aireauy oecn 
voted out by the Afghan people. 

"More than five million refugees 
voted by their feet. Most of Afg- 
hans live in the liberated areas and 
they are absolutely against him. 
Even the defense minister of the 
regime and Najih's brother voted 
against him when they defeaed to 
mujahideen. But Najib still refuses 
to admit his failure and defeat." 

On the possibility of mujahide- 
en's co-operation with PDPA, 
Masoud said the puppet party had 
not done anything in the pist 12 
yean but committing crimes. 
Nonetheless, mujahideen had 
announced a general amnesty. 
PDPA memben could repent and 
join mujahideen to serve their 
nation. Any power shanng, howe- 
ver, wu categorically rejected. 



on the strength of the Kabul 
regime, Masoud said in fact it was 
very weak. "It can not depend on 
its members. Still high-level offi- 
cials are being arrested because of 
suspicion of treason. General Sar* 
hawzawal who wu arrested 
recently is one example. Politi- 
cally, the regime hu failed to win 
the support of its left wing. The so 
called 'national reconciliation' has 
faced total failure. Corruption, 
embazzlement, bribery and 
oppression are wide spread. The 
only reason for the regime's survi- 
val is the inefficient use of mujahi- 
deen's opportunities and capabili- 
ties." 

On the role of the former King, 
21aher Shah', he said, "because of 
his age, his natural his record 
during his reign, and his record 
during the past 12 yean he cannot 
play any positive role in bringing 
peace to Afghanistan. On the con- 
trary, bringing about the issue of 
Zaher Shah wiU intensify our pro- 
blems." 

On the UN plan for the return of 
refugees, he said until the factor cf 
their migration, i.e., the puppet 
regime, wu not removed, they 
would not return. 

On the futtire system of govern- 
ment in Afghanistan , he said it was 
the upiration of all the Afghans to 
establish an islamic regime. It 
would include liberties to the 
people and elections. Free market 
IS also recognised by Islam. 

On his relations with the outside 
supporten of Jihad, Masoud said 
his policy had always been tp have 
good relation with all thosie who 
supported our juat cause, but 
never to accept any kind oi depen- 
dency or pressure. 

The Muslim 10/30 
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